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SURE, WE’LL GLADLY LEND A HELPING HAND... 


Suppose, for example, your pack is develop- 
ing spoilage. 

Or you have mechanical difficulties that are 
tying up your investment. 


Sure, we’ll lend a helping hand. We’ll lend 
several. 


An American Can ‘‘trouble-shooter’’ will 
gladly help you find the solution to your prob- 
lem. This is the kind of assistance that saves 
many a dollar for canners, day in and day out. 


And that’s what American Can people will 
do for you at any time. Not just when you’re 
in trouble, but when you want answers to 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 230Park Avenue - 


CANCO 


problems that lie ahead. Such as: 


Are there any ways to increase the efficiency 
of my present packing methods? 


What new ideas have come out of this war 
that I can use in my business ? 


We'll be glad to help. For we have had 
many interesting experiences these past few 
war years—both with Uncle Sam and many 
American businesses. 


A request to our local representative, or a 
note to our main office may prove helpful 
indeed. 


New York 17, N. Ys 


rates upon application. 
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A PLANT PROGRAM — 


FMC Heavy Duty Plunger Filler 


A Plant Modernization 
Program 
1. Improves Quality 
2. Reduces Food Waste 
3. Speeds Up Production 
4. STEPS UP QUALITY 
OF PACK 
5. Reduces Production 
Delays 
6. Protects Present and 
Future Profits 
7. Improves Uniformity 
of Products 
8. Reduces Present and 
Post-War Costs 
9. Preserves Garden 
a Freshness 
10. Yields More Grade A 
Products from Crop 
11. Eliminates Bottlenecks 
12. Increases Peak Load 
Capacity 


Complete Line of Canning Machinery 
FOR IMPROVED QUALITY—GREATER CAPACITY 


Far-sighted canners are planning now for tomorrow. Hence the 
growing demand for modern machines and other new types of FMC 
equipment which will enable you to meet the canning demands for 
the greatest pack in history. FMC Engineers are ready to help 
you with your modernization plans. 


NEW FMC CATALOG shows the most complete line of canning 
machinery on the market for corn, beans, peas, tomatoes, fruits, etc. 


‘FOOD MACHINERY CORPORATION 


ul 100 S$PRAGUE-SELLS DIVISION: * HOOPESTON, ILLINOIS | 


Lewis Quality Grader-Washer 
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Cans for greater convenience ....--Plane parts to beat the foe 


Smart and useful kitchenware... And plastic dials that glow 


ARE ALL MADE BY CONTINENTAL CAN COMPANY 


Products and Divisions of Continental Can Co. 


The pictures above are good illustra- 
2nd St., New York 17, N.Y. 


tions of the adaptability and ingenuity } 100 East 4 

of American industry. Like so many 

other companies, we pelieve in keeping \ CONTINENTAL euonect®: Metal Containers 
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pace wi Plastic Products Crown Caps and Cork Prod- 

That pwhy we now making paper ucts + Machinery and Equipment. 

containers, fiber drums, crown caps, 3 

and many other things OPERATING DIVISIONS: The Container Co. 

es Van Wert, Ohio > Keystone Drum Company, 

Pittaburgh, Pa. Boothby Fibre Can Division, 

Roxbury, Mass. ~ Mono Containers, Newark, 

J Plastica Division, Cambridge, Ohio. 

Bond Crown & Cork Co., Wilmington, Del. 


» your eye on Continen- } Cameron Can Machinery Co., Chicago, mi. 


tal and on the tinental trademark: * is FOREIGN SUBSIDIARIES: Continental Can Com- 
You'll be seeing n ada, Limited, Sun Life Building, 
Montreal, Canada Sociedad Industrial de Cuba, 


more in industry 
S. A., Havana, Cuba. 


SALVAGE EVERY TIN CAN 


KEEP YOUR EYE ON CONTINENTAL — FOR PACKAGING AND PLASTIC PRODUCTS 


Tune in “REPORT TO THE NA TION,” every Saturday over CBS coast-to-coast network. 
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this week have been playing up the fact that 

Congress asked for a probe of our food supplies. 
One can always count on Congress not missing an op- 
portunity that means millions of dollars of free pub- 
licity for themselves on any subject that comes close 
to the great public, and of course, nothing comes closer 
than its food supplies. And so as the statement puts 
it: “Congress lashed out at the Administration’s han- 
dling of the Nation’s food supplies.” 

The gentlemen who have been working so hard dur- 
ing this entire war to try to induce production of suffi- 
cient foods for our own population and for our allies, 
and at the same time to keep prices from running 
away, which would cause disastrous inflation, these 
gentlemen, we repeat, must be endowed with wonderful 
nerves and clear heads to be able to resist in the face 
of such a charge, the temptation to throw this whole 
question in the face of Congress and go home to their 
own businesses. And then wouldn’t we be in one hor- 
rible mess! Compared with a like situation in the 
First World War this food proposition has been magni- 
ficently handled from every point of view that even the 
most critical can possibly take. We are getting out the 
supplies, and are continuing to get them out, and are 
facing all the multitudinous duties called for in getting 
these foods to our fighting forces all over the globe, 
and at the same time making a valiant effort to distrib- 
ute the stocks fairly and equitably at home. In doing 
this job, ten times as large as that in the first war, 
they have held prices at well below half of the inflation 
prices reached in that first war. The first impulse will 
be to question that, but take just one item in which not 
only al! canners but all humans are vitally interested— 
sugar. Those of you who are old enough will recall 


wee THE FOODS—tThe newspapers of 


that c:nners and preservers paid as high as 24¢ a 
pound » carload lots for the sugar they got. Con- 
sumery paid up to double that price and then often 
could . ot get a supply. Look at your sugar prices 
today, »nd while you have been warned of restrictions, 
hevert! less they have managed this so nicely that 
retail} ices are practically where they were before the 
begin) .g of the war, and you have gotten the sugar 
that yo need. 

_ Unfc tunately in this attack upon the food handling 
job, th -e have been some nasty insinuations: that 
some 0. our allies have been playing us for suckers, by 
Which » 2 mean that they have stock-piled their own 
produc! sns, gathering them wherever they could, and 
then hc ling out their hands for lend-lease supplies. 
This is ust as unfair in view of the splendid job they 
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have done on this lend-lease as was the above unfair- 
ness, but it carries this unfortunate after effect: It 
irritates our allies and naturally hurts their feelings, 
thereby tending to disrupt the fine relations that have 
been set up. That is the work of the very devil him- 
self, and it does seem that there ought to be some 
power in our Government to prevent that, and failing 
to prevent it, to severely punish the offenders. Practi- 
cally all of our lend-lease outlets have done all and more 
than could reasonably have been expected of them in 
the nature of reverse lend-lease. Britain, for instance, 
has taken care of our huge armies, building barracks, 
railroads, and what not, and in addition to that has 
supplied machinery, airplanes, and other equipment, 
as a return lend-lease effort. And you must have seen 
in the papers only recently, for the lend-lease goods 
sent over to Africa France has repaid many millions 
of dollars, in fact almost has the entire debt cancelled 
by this time. As Americans we would not like to have 
such charges made against us, and we ought to have 
some consideration for our allies who are fighting so 
valiantly alongside of us. 

Fortunately, the leading men in these other countries 
know that these outbreaks are thoroughly irrespon- 
sible, and therefore, should be disregarded in toto. 


STOCK PILES —The unenlightened are calling 
through the equally unenlightened daily press for an 
accounting of our food stocks. This is ancther one of 
those “tell us so that we may know and be able to 
judge for ourselves” requests. It might be mighty nice 
to know exactly that we have so many pounds of this, 
that, and the other food, but by the time the figures 
could be compiled, they would be worthless as far as 
any absolute accuracy is concerned. And who could 
possibly make any such compilation? They are just 
now boiling over on the matter of the meat supply, 
their arguments being based on the announcement that 
our meat supplies will be cut down about 12 per cent. 
They go into statistical detail, showing that we will 
have but 115 pounds of meat per capita, which means 
for every man, woman and child of any age in the 
nation for a year. And they figure this down in ounces 
per day, again per capita. It is to laugh. Heaven 
knows we have to deal enough with statistics to know 
something about the brutes, and that statistics can be 
used to prove or deny anything the operator choses to 
produce. We are not going into this idiocy, for it 
would be a shame to waste good white paper on such 
a futile argument, but you might get some idea of how 
ridiculous the real truth can be made to look by citing 
the fact that the amount of money today in circulation 
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is equivalent to $200 per capita, again for every man, 
woman and child of whatever age. We do not believe 
that any family—mother, father and eight children— 
would have a duck fit when they checked up and failed 
to find in their jeans the $2000 that ought to be there 
according to these statistics—and every day! 

But there is always a redeeming side to these out- 
breaks of our great students, because almost invariably 
when they release a tirade about where the meat is or 
what became of it, and that there is a tremendous 
scarcity, there appears in the adjoining column of the 
newspaper a statement from the meat producers and 
slaughterers that there is an actual surplus on hand. 
Again if you would like a nice statistical job, take the 
81 million head of cattle just reported as on the ranges, 
and then figure it out any way you want, how many 
pounds of edible meat that will produce. Will you 
have the answer to the meat question? You will not. 
There are 6,200 frozen food locker plants in which 
2,000,000 individuals own or rent these lockers, and it 
is estimated that these lockers contain 200,000,000 
pounds of meat. This never comes on the market, we 
imagine, unless it goes to the black market, which we 
doubt, and it is said that this will keep those owning 
the meat for from six to eight months. Of course, this 
lightens the call on what stocks of meats are available 
in the market, but could it be figured in? 


But as a matter of fact, in all this food question, we 
here in blessed America have not suffered one iota from 
this war on the basis of foods. We have not always 
been able to get as many T-bone or two inch sirloin 
steaks of prime quality as we might have liked, but we 
have always been able to get some kind of meat—beef, 
or veal, or lamb, or other meats, as every one knows. 
And we ought to be down on our knees thanking God 
for this blessing and not finding fault with those wno 
are doing such a magnificent job in taking care of our 
food stocks. 


VOLUNTARY—We have grown very impatient and 
touchy on the way our Government leaves to voluntary 
compliance rather than (under war conditions) exer- 
cising its duty to demand absolute compliance. You 
don’t have to look far to find what a farce voluntary 
compliance actually is. You will first think of labor, 
and notably John L. Lewis and his unions, not only 
defying the Government in its request for voluntary 
cooperation, but actually blackguarding the Govern- 
ment, and of other labor leaders whose unions have 
struck, remaining away from work at their own sweet 
will, and we believe at never a loss, because when a 
strike is settled the employers have to pay them for 
the time lost! 


And it is not only just labor which has been riding 
us plenty hard on these voluntary instead of war-time 
“orders.” The same thing can be found among the 
industrialists who defy the Government, blackguarding 
it in the same way, and they are appeased and asked 
to volunteer instead of being thrown into concentration 
camps, as they ought to be, if not put before a firing 
squad. And you will probably think of one in particu- 
lar, who is more of a traitor to his country than Bene- 
dict Arnold ever intended to be. 
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On the other side of the picture, the Government 
enlisted the cream of our best manhood, put them in 
uniforms, trained them and sent them over to the 
battle fronts to face hardships and death, and yet if 
any one of them decided to “exercise his personal 
rights” by walking away from his company or squad, 
he would be picked up as a deserter and shot. The 
comparison is not overdrawn. It emphasizes what we 
have always felt, that the Government has been 
entirely too lenient about the way it is handling us as 
a nation at war. It is the absolute negative of what 
is meant by democracy — equality of service. And we 
will pay for it! 

What’s this got to do with canned foods? Well, if 
you don’t think it has anything to do with it, we apolo- 
gize, but you better give it some thought as a post-war 
problem! In the matter of foods the canners have a 
clean slate. Their stocks are not being withheld, and 
as an industry they are even now preparing to supply 
an even greater amount of the best kind of food than 
ever before, if they can but get the weather, to get the 
crops. They have held up their end, all agree, and 
they will continue to do so, that our fighting forces, our 
Allies and our home folks may have an abundant 
supply. 


STATEMENT BY WAR FOOD ADMINISTRATOR MARVIN 
JONES, CONCERNING THE BASIC FACTS IN THE 
FOOD SITUATION, MARCH 19, 1945 


In order that there may be no misunderstanding as to the food 
situation, certain basic facts should be remembered. 

1. The production of food in the United States has continued 
to be and is now at record levels. The farmers of America, 
despite the handicaps of war, have produced substantially more 
food in each of the war years-than they did in peacetime. This 
was made possible by the ingenuity and determination of those 
who produce our food. 

2. There is still a good supply of food in this country. Certain 
items, such as meats, lard, fats, and sugar, are less than the 
over-all requirements, but other items are in plentiful supply; 
and even after taking into account those that are in short supply, 
there is sufficient if it is properly distributed and shared to 
assure our people a good, wholesome diet. 

3. The requirements of our armed forces are necessarily 
growing and everyone wants these requirements to be met. 

4. Only because of the food that we were able to furnish the 
Russians and our other fighting allies have they been able to 
carry on as they have in their military operations. This not 
only serves them, it serves ourselves as well. 

5. There are certain relief needs, especially in the wake of 
battle, that must be met. ; 

6. The people of the United States, on a per capita basis, 
have been eating more than they did prior to the war. 

7. We are continuing to urge all-out production of the greatest 
possible amount of food. Congress has provided assistance by 
making available price supports as an assurance to farmers. 
Consumers can help by avoiding all possible waste and by play- 
ing fair in sharing our food. 

I am sure, in the light of these facts, that the peop'e of the 
United States will make every effort to be helpful in assuring 
an adequate supply for our armed forces and our fighting allies. 
We all realize the necessity of sharing this food an playing 
square with our neighbors, our fighting forces, and cur allies. 

The sacrifices of our people have been cheerfully me. We 
can take a new hitch in our belts. We can consume less of those 
foods that are in short supply and substitute whereve: possible 
with other foods that are more plentiful. ; 

I have every faith in the patriotism of our people «nd their 
willingness to make any essential sacrifices that may e neces 
sary at this critical stage of the war and to do so uncomplain- 
ingly. 

Our people have never failed to meet the test in peace or 
war. They will not fail now. 
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E-JECT-O, drain opener manufactured by the United Gilsonite Laboratories, 
Scranton, Pa., has a terrific attraction for moisture, yet economy demands it 
be packaged in unsoldered cans. So, it is packaged in Crown cans — because, 
after repeated tests, Crown lap-seamed cans outperformed the field . . . proved 
the perfect barrier against dampness. Thus, E-ject-o retains its potency, as- 
sures customer satisfaction. Making cans that mean satisfaction to you, to 
your customers and their customers is Crown’s way of doing business. 


INDEPENDENT AND HELPFUL 


CRO\.N CAN COMPANY + NEW YORK + PHILADELPHIA « Division of Crown Cork and Seal Company, Baltimore, Maryland 
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WATCHING WASHINGTON 


CERTIFICATION REQUIRED TO 
COLLECT SUBSIDY 


The War Food Administration has 
suggested that canners of snap beans, 
green peas, sweet corn and tomatoes who 
intend to participate in the proposed 1945 
price support and subsidy programs 
should make themselves eligible for certi- 
fication on all four of these vegetables 
(or on as many as they plan to pack) 
while currently engaged in contracting 
for production acreage. 

While the 1945 programs still are only 
tentative, the subsidy program, if 
authorized by Congress, will require that 
canners be certified on all of the four 
commodities represented in their packs 
in order to be eligible for payment on 
any one commodity. They may partici- 
pate in the proposed price support pro- 
gram, however, if they are certified on 
the individual commodity or commodities 
for which they expect to benefit. 

Certification is made by the Agricul- 
tural Conservation Committee in each 
state and, in accordance with instruc- 
tions previously announced, any canner 
may qualify by presenting satisfactory 
evidence that he has contracted with 
growers for vegetables at not less than 
the minimum support prices established 
by WFA. 


SEED POTATOES FOR TABLE USE 


Because of changes in the definitions 
of certified seed potatoes and “war ap- 
proved” seed potatoes, such potatoes sold 
for table use must be sold as “table 
stock” potatoes, at or below the ceiling 
prices established for table stock pota- 
toes, the Office of Price Administration 
has announced. 

It has never been intended, OPA said, 
that seed potatoes sold for table use 
should be sold at seed potato ceiling 
prices at any level of distribution. 

Wholesalers and retailers have always 
been prohibited from selling certified or 
“war approved” seed potatoes at seed 
potato ceiling prices if the seed potatoes 
were diverted for ultimate table use. 


ROTENONE SUPPLIES 

Rotenone supplies for the current crop 
year (October 1944 through September 
1945) will be approximately the same as 
for the previous year, War Production 
Board officials told members of the Rote- 
none Processors Industry Advisory Com- 
mittee at their recent meeting. Shipping 
facilities for importing the unprocessed 
rotenone from South America still con- 
stitute a problem, WPB officials said. 
However, supplies of rotenone for essen- 
tial commercial, farm, home and victory 
garden insecticide requirements are ex- 
pected to be available, they indicated. 


ARMY TO REQUIRE SULPHITING 
OF DEHYDRATED POTATOES 


Beginning July 1, 1945, potatoes dehy- 
drated for Army needs must be sulphited. 

At the present time all cabbage and 
carrots delivered on Quartermaster con- 
tracts must be sulphited prior to dehy- 
dration. Subsistence officers report that 
definite improvement in color, general 
qualities and storage life of these prod- 
ucts has led to extension of the sulphit- 
ing process to white potatoes. A fairly 
substantial quantity of white and sweet 
potatoes already is being sulphited under 
special permission from the Subsistence 
Division of the Quartermaster Corps. 

Dehydrators at this time are being in- 
structed in methods of sulphiting pota- 
toes. The permissible sulphite concen- 
trations in potatoes are materially lower 
than in either cabbage or carrots. Per- 
mitted concentrations at this time are: 
for cabbage, 750 to 1,500 parts per mil- 
lion in the dehydrated product; for car- 
rots, 500 to 1,000 parts per million; and 
for potatoes and sweet potatoes, 200 to 
500 parts per million. 

Sulphiting may be accomplished by 
either the gravity method at room tem- 
perature or the pressure method in which 
hot solutions are used. Treatment for 
potatoes is applied generally as the prod- 
uct leaves the blancher and before it is 
distributed on the trays in contrast with 
treatment during the blanching process 
as applied to cabbage. 


CANNERS TO PRO-COAT 89 MIL- 
LION CASES OF OVERSEAS FOODS 


Canners who process fruits, vegetables 
and other foods for overseas shipment to 
the armed forces, will be called upon this 
year to pro-coat 24 million cases of 
canned fruits and 65 million cases of 
canned vegetables, the War Department 
has announced. 

The pro-coating program, inaugurated 
last year for approximately 40 million 
cases of Army canned foods, provides for 
the coating of the cans with a protective 
pigment to prevent rusting and “pin- 
holing” in areas of high humidity where 
day temperatures are high with a decided 
drop at night. In such areas, the con- 
densation of night moisture deposits on 
the cans with resultant corrosion. 

Results of last year’s pro-coating pro- 
gram have been so satisfactory that 
more than 200 pro-coating units will be 
in operation during the 1945 canning 
season, compared with only about 40 in 
operation during 1944. Cost of installa- 
tion of the pro-coating machinery is paid 
by the Quartermaster Corps as are costs 
of operation and materials used on Quar- 
termaster procurement of pro-coated 
deliveries. 
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POULTRY ORDER EASED 
Canners Must Set Aside Entire Pack 


In an effort to aid poultry processors, 
including retail handlers serving civil- 
ians, the War Food Administration has 
relaxed restrictions applicable to poultry 
eviscerators under WFO 125. The orig- 
inal order, effective February 14, re- 
quired all authorized poultry eviscerators 
to set aside 100 per cent of the quantity 
of chickens and turkeys they processed, 
to be canned or otherwise processed for 
Government purchase. 


Through the amendments, effective 
12:01 A.M. Sunday, March 18, 19465, 
order restrictions no longer apply to 
eviscerators (chiefly retail butchers) 
processing a total of 3,000 pounds or less 
of chickens and turkeys each calendar 
week, except that such poultry may not 
be preserved by any method other than 
refrigeration. 


Order restrictions for eviscerators 
processing more than 3,000 but less than 
10,000 pounds each calendar week also 
have been removed. Such eviscerators 
normally supplying retail butchers are 
required to establish quotas based on 
their average weekly production of evis- 
cerated. chickens and turkeys in 1944. 
Through the amendment they are re- 
lieved from set-aside restrictions so long 
as they do not exceed their respective 
quotas. The poultry they process, how- 
ever, may not be preserved by means 
other than refrigeration. 


Eviscerators producing more than 
10,000 pounds in any week must be 
authorized by the Order Administrator, 
and must set aside that percentage of 
their production designated by the Direc- 
tor of the Office of Marketing Services of 
WFA. The percentage designated by 
the Director in WFO 125.1 is 100 per 
cent. These eviscerators, however, may 
withhold 10,000 pounds of any week's 
production, exclusive of the quantity set 
aside, for disposal without restriction 
into civilian trade channels, | it they 
may not preserve it by metho’: other 
than refrigeration. 


The amendment also relieves « ‘d stor- 
age warehousemen holding poult »,’ owned 


by others from the responsibili\. of de- 
liveries under the order. 
_The announced amendments WFO 


125 do not relieve poultry cann: s from 
the requirement of setting aside ‘00 per 
cent of their production for Go: -rnment 
purchase. 


WFA officials say these chav :es will 
help to provide for a steadier flow of 
poultry into civilian trade channels. 
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Breeding 


Your —Laxsexs Your 


It takes years of work to breed, 
select and develop an outstanding 
strain of beets. | Continuous effort 
is necessary to maintain strains. 
Isolation of fields is necessary to 
maintain good stocks. 


It is important 
to grow seed in 
the correct area. 


Careful milling means the cor- 
rect use of several machines 
and human labor. Neatness 
goes with good craftmanship. 


pot or Future -- Buy Today 
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GRAMS INTEREST 


SEVEN MORE “A” AWARDS 


In recognition of outstanding perform- 
ance in the processing of food, the War 
Food Administration achievement “A” 
award will be presented to the following 
processing plants at ceremonies which 
are being arranged: Maine—Burham & 
Morrill Company, South Paris; New 
York—Western Condensing Company, 
Heuvelton; Iowa—Cedar Valley Produce 
Company, Osage; California—California 
Consumers Corporation, Pasadena; Tea 
Garden Products Company, San Fran- 
cisco; Texas—Christensen Products Com- 
pany, Weslaco; Oklahoma—Wilson & 
Company, Oklahoma City. 


1945 1.F.T. CONFERENCE 
CANCELLED 


In the interest of avoiding congestion 
of hotel and transportation facilities 
during 1945, the Council of the Institute 
of Food Technologists has voted unani- 
mously not to petition the Federal Com- 
mittee on Conventions and Conferences 
for consent to hold its 1945 Conference 
originally scheduled for Rochester, N. Y., 
in May. 

Except for the holding of this confer- 
ence, the activities of the Institute will 
proceed as usual with the election of offi- 
cers, holding of a summer meeting of the 
Council authorized to transact essential 
Institute business, holding of regional 
section or group meetings, and publish- 
ing of its Proceedings. 


WFA SALES POLICY 


The brokerage provision WFA _ used 
in the surplus cut green bean contract is 
now being incorporated in all contracts 


to canners; i.e, the provision which 
states brokerage will be paid only to 
canners who use and pay bonafide food 
brokers for making sales of Government 
surplus foods. 

This provision will not be in the sales 
contract on canned peas until WFA has 
finished with the initial amount of about 
600,000 cases that were earmarked for 
sale, as most of the peas have already 
been sold under the old canner’s con- 
tracts. 

This new provision, it is pointed out, 
should be helpful in encouraging can- 
ners to use brokers as there will be no 
inducement to sell to large direct buyers 
in order to pocket sales expense. 


REBUILDING 


Blue Lake Cooperative, Salem, Oregon, 
is rebuilding its plant destroyed by fire 
December 31, with the expectation of 
being ready to operate by July 1 of this 
year. 
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WEA OFFERINGS 


MILK—WFEA is re-offering for sale, on 
competitive bid basis, approximately 
100,000 cases of 1942 pack evaporated 
milk. This is the balance of the larger 
amount previously offered at a specified 
price. The milk is packed 48 14% ounce 
cans to the case and will be sold for 
industrial use only. Bids should be re- 
ceived by Contract and Service Division, 


Sales Branch Office of Supply, WFA,,. 


Washington 25, D. C., not later than 
5:00 P.M. (E.W.T.) April 6. For further 
information contact Brian T. Cunning- 
ham, Sales Branch, OS, WFA, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C., or telephone Republic 4142, 
Ext. 4226. 


BROKERS LAUNCH PROGRAM 


Plans for a constructive overall post- 
war operating program ‘for the food 
brokerage trade were presented during 
the past week at meetings held in Pitts- 


burgh and Buffalo, launching a cam- 


paign by the National Food Brokers’ 
Association for closer organization of 
the 24 major marketing areas of the 
country. 

The plans were outlined by H. Wayne 
Clarke, president of the broker organiza- 
tion, and Wm. F. Wolfe, NFBA secre- 
tary. A number of additional regional 
meetings will be held in the immediate 
future in other important marketing 
areas. 


FOOD CONFAB SEEN 


London reports state that Food Minis- 
ter John J. Llewellin and British Minis- 
ter of War Production Oliver Lyttelton 
may go to Washington soon to discuss 
Britain’s meat and food supply situation. 

The proposed visit is an outgrowth of 
current agitation in Washington for an 
overall review of the food picture, and 
the degree to which many foods, ex- 
tremely scarce in civilian market chan- 
nels at home, are going into export 
channels. 


HYBRID SWEET CORN CATALOG 


Beautifully done in natural color, 
Michael-Leonard Company’s descriptive 
catalog of Hybrid Sweet Corn for can- 
ning and freezing was received last week. 
Each variety is fully described and days 
of maturity stated, so as to plan and 
prolong the season. Both yellow and 
white varieties are included, along with 
descriptions of other choice seeds. The 
company extends an invitation to all 
canners and freezers to visit them when- 
ever near their seed processing plants 
located at Sioux City, Iowa; Chicago; 
Billings, Montana; Ames, Iowa; Ontario, 
Oregon; and Moscow, Idaho, and promises 
that your time will be profitably and in- 
terestingly spent in a tour of the plant. 


DEBACK SUCCEEDS BURRELL IN 
FMC MANAGEMENT 


Frank L. Burrell, who guided develop- 
ment of the process for sterilization of 
canning milk, will retire as manager of 
the Anderson-Barngrover division of 
Food Machinery Corporation October 1, 
He will be succeeded by William de Back 
who also has fathered many inventions 
for the better handling of foodstuffs. 


In announcing the retirement, Presi- 
dent Paul L. Davies lauded the efforts 
of Mr. Burrell during his 50 years of 
service with the organization. He said 
Mr. Burrell would remain a member of 
the board of directors and of the execu- 
tive committee of the company. 


“Mr. Burrell has played a very im- 
portant part in the development of the 
canning industry, particularly on the 
Pacific Coast,’ Mr. Davies said. “He 
has aggressively insisted upon a broad 
development program which has resulted 
in the production of a great many labor 
saving devices now in use throughout the 
canning industries of the world. 


“Probably one of the outstanding 
achievements developed under Mr. Bur- 
rell’s guidance has been the continuous 
sterilization of canned milk. Food Ma- 
chinery Corporation milk equipment is 
in use in practically all of the milk can- 
neries of the country.” About 70 per 
cent of the nation’s evaporated milk is 
processed with Food Machinery Corpora- 
tion equipment. 

William de Back, who rejoined Food 
Machinery Corporation as a vice presi- 
dent on December 1, 1944, also has had 
wide experience in the food field. The 
new manager has worked in canneries 
and with canning machinery most of his 
life, starting when 13 years old. In 19138, 
he was assistant manager of the Pearl 
City Fruit Company, a pineapple can- 
ning and plantation organization which 
is a subsidiary of Theodore H. Davies & 
Co., Honolulu. 


From 1916 to 1919, Mr. de Back oper- 
ated his own machine shop and garage 
near Sacramento, his home town. For 
the next six years, he was general assis- 
tant manager of the Bayside Canning 
Company with factories in Isleton and 
Palo Alto, Calif. In 1925, he became 
chief engineer for the Sprague-Sells 
Company at Hayward, Calif. Three 
years later, after Sprague-Sells i ccame 
a division of Food Machinery Cv rpora- 
tion, he transferred to San Jose head- 
quarters and was active in the d: velop-- 
ment and promotion of new equ.)ment 
for the canning industry unti! 1936. 
That year he joined the Chisholm yder 
Company, Niagara Falls, N. Y. ~~ year 
later he became their vice preside t and 
general manager. 


Between now and October 1, Mr. de 
Back will visit the various canning 
plants of the west, particularly those 
where new developments along the equip- 
ment lines are necessary. Assisting Mr. 
de Back will be George M. Glencenning 
who was assistant manager wit Mr. 
Burrell. 
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consumer panel) created and produced at U. S. P. & L. for The Larsen Company, is 
one important reason why 7 out of 10 cans of mixed vegetables sold today are VEG- 
ALL. Yes, eye and appetite appeal provided by “U-S” EYE-PETIZED labels pays 
off in sales results. Now is the time to give consideration to the merchandising 


value of your label. Consult “U-S”—creators and producers of packaging 


materials of proven sales appeal. Call or write for a “U-S” representative. 


UNITED STATES PRINTING & LITHOGRAPH COMPANY 


OFFICE: 383 BEECH STREET, CINCINNATI 12, OHIO. 
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o* of the biggest helps to your post war business can be the 
keeping of your name and offerings before the leading canners, 


buyers and brckers of the country—and stay before them all thru 
the year as a constant reminder—for the one cost. 


You know THECANNING TRADE ALMANAC. Itisthe annual 
compilation of the industry's vital references you and they need 
every day. Place your advertisement right along with all of these 
war time regulations, the pack statistics, food laws, labeling require- 
ments, grade specifications and other necessary reference data it 
contains and you'll know your ad., is working for you every day 
of the year. 


It is ideal advertising for canners, brokers, and canning ma- 
chinery and supplymen: a whole year of advertising benefit for the 
one time cost. 


To prevent another shortage we must know—now— how many 
extra copies you will need for distribution. The price $1.00 each. 
A 20% discount begins with orders for 20 or more copies. Ask 
about free imprinting on discount orders. Ready about May 15. 
Copy required April 15. Order space and extra copies at once. 


THE CANNING TRADE 


ALMANAC 


Published each Spring by 
THE CANNING TRADE 
20 S. GAY STREET, BALTIMORE 2, MARYLAND 
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CORN BUREAU ELECTS OFFICERS 


Trustees of the Corn Canners Service 
Burcau met in Chicago, Friday and 
Saturday, March 9 and 10, for their an- 
nual meeting, re-elected C. H. Chitham, 
Milford Canning Company, Milford, Illi- 
nois, President; F. S. Silver, Silver Can- 
ning Company, Colora, Maryland, 1st 
Vice-President; J. LeRoy Farmer, J. Le- 
Roy Farmer Canning Company, Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa, 2nd Vice-President; Wil- 
liam Opitz, Elkhorn Canning Company, 
Elkhorn, Wisconsin, Secretary; and Har- 
vey R. Burr, Executive Secretary- 
Treasurer. 

The Executive Secretary made his re- 
port, which showed the Bureau to be in 
sound financial position, and membership 
at the highest point since organization. 

Mr. Chitham and Mr. Silver made 
comprehensive reports from the Corn 
Canners Industry Advisory Committee 
and the Committee on Standards and 
Grades, which were thoroughly discussed 
and recommendations approved. 


Other prospects and plans commented 
upon were Corn Borer control, post-war 
adjustments, competitive products, qual- 
ity improvement, nutritional value of 
canned corn, agricultural college re- 
search and educational programs relative 
to varieties of sweet corn, processing 
methods and student training. 

Since it is the desire of the trustees, 
and executive officers of the Bureau to 
furnish members all available and impor- 
tant information with regard to acreage, 
crops, labor and operating conditions 
throughout the season, all members and 
trustees are urgently requested to regu- 
larly supply current data, personal opin- 
ions and comments on conditions in their 
territory. 


O'DONNELL IN DRAFT POST 


Reger J. O’Donnell of the War Food 
Administration’s Office of Labor, has 
been named the officer for certifying re- 
quests for occupational deferment of men 
under 30 years where employed in the 
canning industry, as well as other food 
industries, who were classed 2-A or 2-B 
on January 1 of this year. Selective 
Service has authorized WFA to recom- 
mend for deferment men under 30 en- 
gaged n most food industries. 


SONSULTING SERVICE 


Bob White, 56 E. Walton Place, Chi- 
cago, has launched upon a sales service 
for the food field which should bring to- 
gether nany satisfactory agreements be- 
tween .anners wanting to expand or add 
to thei: business, or dispose of present 
holding, and has begun a national ad- 
vertising campaign to acquaint the in- 
dustry with his services. His organiza- 
‘lon is -urrently aiding many interested 
parties f the food field in various phases 


of me chandising, market evaluation, 
Cisposi':on, ete. The Russel M. Seeds 
Compa: y, Chicago, has been appointed 


to the advertising campaign. 
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SUGAR ALLOTMENTS CUT 


OPA March 15 issued Amendment 10 


to 2nd REV. RO 3, which provides for 
reduction in allotments of sugar for most 
industrial users effective for the quar- 
terly allotment periods beginning on and 
after April 1, 1945. Sugar allotments 
for condensed milk in small containers, 
mayonnaise and salad dressing, dehy- 
drated and dried soup and soup mixes, 
canned and bottled foods, and other 
classes of food unless otherwise listed 
have been reduced from 70 to 65 per cent 
of the base period use for these items. 
The sugar allotment for jams, jellies, 
preserves, marmalades and fruit butters 
remain the same, at 70 per cent of the 
base period use. The Amendment became 
effective as of March 16. 


SCOWCROFT FIRE 


Fire on the morning of March 9 swept 
the warehouse of John Scowcroft & Sons, 
Price, Utah, with an estimated damage 
of $15,000 to $20,000 including stocks of 
canned foods, sugar, flour and cereals. 
An overheated furnace is believed to 
have been the cause. 


VACATIONING 


Mr. and Mrs. Herman Gamse are cur- 
rently spending a few weeks’ vacation 
at the Cardozo Hotel, Miami Beach, Flor- 
ida. Mr. Gamse is President of the Balti- 
more lithographing house bearing his 
name. 


NEW WEA LABOR DIRECTOR 


War Food Administrator Marvin Jones 
has designated Lt. Col. Wilson R. Buie 
to succeed Brig. Gen. Philip G. Bruton 
as WFA’s Director of Labor, effective 
about March 25, when Gen. Bruton will 
return to duty with the Army Engineer 
Corps. Col. Buie, like Gen. Bruton, is 
on loan to WFA from the Engineer 
Corps and has served as Assistant Direc- 
tor of Labor since May 1943. 


FORMER CAN MAN DIES 


William Beggs former Mayor of 
Hoopeston, Illinois, and for 30 years 
superintendent of the American Can 
Company plant at Hoopeston, died in a 
hospital at Danville, Illinois, February 
23, after about a year of ill health. He 
was 80 years old. 


SCARCE FOOD SUBSTITUTES FOR 
PRISONERS 


General Scmervell, Chief of the Army 
Service Forces, has directed Comman- 
dants of the Army prisoner camps to use 
substitutes for meat, butter, canned fruit 
and other scarce items in the diet: of 
prisoners of war. 


(CMI EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM 


Facts About Cans to be Told to Students 
An educational campaign to develop 
knowledge and appreciation of the tin 
can among high school and college stu- 
dents has been put under way by the 
Can Manufacturers Institute. Realizing 
that today’s child is tomorrow’s customer, 
the Institute is making available to home 
economics and other teachers throughout 
the country a complete study course on 
the steel-and-tin container, offered to 
school systems through the Bureau of 
Educational Services. It is expected that 
25,000 teachers and 1,000,000 students, 
including members of adult study groups 
will be reached by the program. Col- 
leges and secondary schools are the 
major channels for the study courses. 


“Homemaking Improved and Simpli- 
fied” is the name of this service which 
will be issued as a series in four chap- 
ters. The first two chapters, “The 
Evolution of our National and Family 
Income” and “The Family Table” are 
now available on requests from teachers. 
A descriptive sheet and return postcard 
have been mailed to a selected list of 
educators, teachers of home economics 
and adult group leaders. Those who 
reply will be supplied—without charge— 
the required number of instructor manu- 
als, wall charts, bulletins and student 
folders. 


Late in the spring, chapters three and 
four, “All Through the House” and “Good 
Health and Good Grooming” will be 
ready for the same type of distribution. 
This program will be of much value to 
present and future buyers, because it 
gives such a graphic picture of the im- 
portant role that the steel-and-tin can 
plays in the modern home. 


B. C. CANNERS ELECT 


W. L. Cornwall, Westminster Canners 
Ltd., New Westminster, B. C., was 
elected President of the Canned Foods 
Association of British Columbia at the 
annual meeting of the association re- 
cently held. H. O. Weatherill, Bulman’s 
Ltd., Vernon, B. C., was elected Vice- 
President. Executives named include: 
J. A. Stowell, Associated Canners Co- 
operative, Oliver, B. C.; E. C. Miller, 
Ladner Canning Company Ltd., Ladner, 
B. C.; W. O. Lowrey, Canadian Canners 
(Western) Ltd., Vancouver, B. C.; T. S. 
Hunter, Empress Manufacturing Com- 
pany Ltd., Vancouver, B. C.; and R. K. 
Gell, Murray Company Ltd., Vancouver, 
B. C. J. B. Sutherland, Vancouver, B. C., 
continues as Secretary. 


DEHYDRATION PLANT BURNS 


The plant of Gilbert C. Wilson Labora- 
tories at Pittsburg, Texas, which had 
been producing 20,000 pounds of de- 


-hydrated potatoes daily for the Army, 


was burned March 4 with loss estimated 
at $150,000. Rebuilding is contemplated, 
if possible, in time to handle the next 
potato crop. 
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A CLEAR EXPLANATION OF 
Support Prices For Canning Peas 


By WALTER F. KATTERHENRY, Chairman 
Wisconsin Agricultural Conservation 
Committee 

March 14, 1945 


To All Wisconsin County Associations: 

Support prices for canning crops have 
not always been clearly understood by 
farmers, and the purpose of this memo- 
randum is to answer questions about 
them which may exist in farmers’ minds. 
This memorandum is about pea prices in 
particular, because peas are the most im- 
portant canning crop in Wisconsin, but 
the support prices are set up in the same 
way for sweet corn, green and wax beans, 
and tomatoes. 

The War Food Administration at 
Washington sets the minimum gross 
prices for normal quality for each of the 
principal pea growing sections of the 
country. There are two distinct pea 
growing sections in Wisconsin, with the 
dividing line running diagonally across 
the State from about Marinette to Prairie 
du Chien. The prices mentioned in this 
memorandum are for the Southeastern 
Wisconsin section, and for the North- 
western Wisconsin section the prices are 
one-eighth cent per pound or $2.50 per 
ton lower. 


The War Food Administration set the 
minimum gross price for normal quality 
peas in the Southeastern Wisconsin sec- 
tion for 1945 at $85.00 per ton. War 
Food Administration arrived at this 
price by taking the general level of gross 
prices actually paid farmers for peas in 
this section in 1940, which was $49.00 per 
ton and adding $17.50 per ton in 1942, 
another $17.50 per ton in 19438, and an- 
other $1.00 per ton in 1944, making a 
total of $85.00 per ton. This $85.00 per 
ton figure, as stated before, is the mini- 
mum gross price for normal quality peas, 
and it is in connection with the meaning 
of these two italicised words that some 
questions have occurred. 

By minimum gross price is meant the 
lowest price to be paid for green peas 
if the farmer pays the full cost for seed, 
which is set at $6.00 per bushel. Figured 
on a twenty-year average, it takes 4.73 
bushels of seed to produce a ton of green 
peas in this section, and this amount of 
seed at $6.00 per bushel costs $28.39. 
Therefore, if a canner furnishes pea seed 
to the farmer without charge, his mini- 
mum price per ton becomes $85.00 less 
$28.39 or $56.61, and if he charges any 
price between $6.00 and free seed, his 
minimum price per ton is adjusted pro- 
portionately. 

By normal quality peas is meant the 
average grade of peas produced in this 
section in 1940. That year was chosen 
because the $49.00 per ton price actually 
paid in that year is used as the basis for 
arriving at the $85.00 per ton price. In 
that year, the average grade of peas pro- 
duced in this section was as follows: 
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'seed peas). 


On a tenderness basis— 
33.4% High Grade or Fancy 
33.8% Minimum Grade or Extra 
Standard 
33.3% Low Grade or Standard 
On a sieve size basis— 


Alaskas 
4.5% 
22.9% 
42.5% 
4 and up sieve........ 30.1% 
Sweets 
1 and 2 sieve............ 8.5% 
14.7% 
29.0% 
5 and up sieve........ 47.8% 


The $85.00 per ton gross price has been 
broken down by the Wisconsin Agricul- 
tural Conservation Committee into prices 
for different tenderness grades and dif- 
ferent sieve sizes so that if a farmer pro- 
duces exactly the same grade as the 1940 
average for this entire section, he will 
get exactly the $85.00 per ton price (pro- 
viding he is paying $6.00 per bushel for 
If he produces a_ better 
grade of peas than the 1940 average 
grade, he will get a higher price, and if 
he produces a poorer grade of peas, he 
will get a lower price. 

Support prices represent merely the 
minimum prices the canner is required 
to pay. He may pay higher prices to 
his farmers if he chooses either in the 
form of a higher price per ton or in the 
form of a bonus, but any such extra pay- 
ment is not reflected in the price ceiling 
for canned peas. 


One more question that has occurred 
is about subsidies. On 1944 pack peas, 
a subsidy was paid to the canner, and if 
subsidies are continued in 1945, it is 
probable the subsidy will again be paid 
in the same way. A pea canner to be 
eligible to receive the subsidy must be 
certified by the Agricultural Conserva- 
tion Committee of his State as complying 
with the support price program in his 
contracts with farmers who grow peas 
for him. However, there is no other con- 
nection between the support price and 
the subsidy. 


The subsidy paid in 1944 was deter- 
mined as follows: OPA made a careful 
cost study and then determined what 
ceiling prices were proper for canned 
peas. These ceiling prices reflect all of 
the costs of producing canned peas in- 
cluding the amount paid growers figured 
at the support price. Canners were per- 
mitted to use these ceiling prices in sell- 
ing to the Government (for Army and 
Navy requirements, etc.). However in 
selling to civilian buyers, pea canners 
are required by OPA to sell at 20c per 
dozen below their gross ceiling prices. 
(This is for the common No. 2 Size Can). 
This brings their selling price below 
their cost of production, therefore, on 
peas thus sold at this lower price, the 


Government pays the canner a subsidy 
of 20c per dozen to make up for the 
amount he is required to reduce his price 
in selling to civilian buyers. 


N. W. PACK STATISTICS 


Washington-Oregon canners did a gal- 
lant production job in 1944, and although ° 
the total pack for the two states did not 
quite come up to the quantities produced 
in the three previous seasons, it still was 
one of the largest outputs the Northwest 
has achieved. This is shown by the com- 
pilation just completed by Western Can- 
ner and Packer, from reports of the in- 
dividual canners. 


The 1944 canned fruit outturn in 
Washington-Oregon was 6,714,482 actual 
cases of all sizes; the vegetable pack was 
12,198,051 cases, and the combined total 
was 18,912,538 cases. This compares 
with other recent years, including both 
glass and tin, but excluding fruit juices, 
as follows (actual cases) : 


Fruits Vegetables Total 
5,884,903 6,376,412 12,261,315 
8,178,144 5,995,970 14,174,114 
7,617,351 6,918,690 14,536,041 

10,190,358 11,084,236 21,274,594 
8,515,746 10,431,993 18,947,739 
7,308,441 13,222,099 20,530,540 
6,714,482 12,198,051 18,912,533 


By varieties, the 1943 and 1944 packs 
compared as follows, in actual cases: 


Item 1943 1944 
142,139 93,358 
Boysenberries _............... 119,687 68,247 
Gooseberries _............ 24,588 25,070 
Loganberries ............. 49,924 19,481 
Black raspberries .... 13,287 11,589 
Red raspbérries ...... 62,781 38,744 
Strawberries ............. 6,228 
45,451 23,570 

TOTAL BERRIES ........... 464,085 280,059 
Apples 464,958 638,185 
Apricots * 52,530 
Black CHOPTIOS 231,505 218,110 

485,266 384,967 
66,014 106,159 
782,785 709,236 
Freestone peaches 324,662 497,708 
Pears 2,825,136 8,042,510 
Plums 523,114 194,419 
Prunes 1,760,219 1,116,931 

TOTAL, 7,308,441 6,714,482 
Asparagus, 229,996 345,181 
Beets 1,126,666 1,119,900 
Carrots ; 492,409 518,758 
Corn 1,069,916 1,346,040 
Peas 6,996,376 6,071,236 
Peas-and-carrots 31,494 
Pumpkin, squash 124,787 100,670 
Spinach 101,047 
91,727 
Tomato juice ........ 69,675 - 
Sauerkraut 
Other vegetables 167,344 

TOTAL VEGETABLES....13,222,099 12,198,051 


*Included in “Others.” 

The 1944 pack in glass is indicated to 
have been 538,025 cases of fruits and 
71,108 cases of vegetables, a total of 
609,133 cases. In 1943, the fruit total 
was 556,231 cases, the vegetable output 
was 146,555, and the total glass pack 
was 702,786 cases. In both years, one 
or two packers may have reported some 
glass pack in cases of equivalent tin. 
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CRCO 100 Percent Sanitary 
Centrifugal Pumps 


CRCO Centrifugal Pumps are completely sanitary and will pump liquids 
and semi-liquids with less agitation and aeration than the usual type of centri- 
fugal pumps. CRCO Pumps run at motor speed, eliminating the necessity 
for speed reducers. They cost less to run and have a low upkeep. Up to their 
pressure capacity, they pump faster than a positive pump. 


The CRCO Centrifugal Pump utilizes both the power of centrifugal force 
and space displacement to move food products fast and economically with- 
out damage that pumping sometimes does. This is accomplished by the 
special design of CRCO’s one-piece propeller which draws the material into 
the pump and in the same action lifts it up and out in large volume without 
any separation or agitation. | 


CRCO Sanitary Centrifugal Pumps are available in four sizes with capa- 
cities varying from 17 gallons per minute to 400 gallons per minute. 


Consult your nearest CRCO Representative, or write for specifications. 
3 THE BEST 
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CANNERS FACE TIGHT SUGAR SITUATION 


By MARVIN VERHULST, Secretary, 
Wisconsin Canners Association 


Under Ration Order No. 3, canners of 
products in which the use of sugar is 
permitted, must apply to their district 
OPA offices for sugar certificates on a 
quarterly basis. Application is made on 
OPA Form R-314 and may not be filed 
sooner than 15 days before the beginning 
of the quarter. Thus for the second 
quarter of this year, covering April, May 
and June, applications may be filed after 
March 16. The pea canning season falls 
in both the second and third quarters of 
the year, and for his third quarter re- 
quirements the canner cannot make ap- 
plication before June 16. Last year, some 
district OPA offices issued sugar certifi- 
cates to canners before the start of the 
canning season in sufficient quantity to 
cover the entire canning season without 
regard to quarters of the year, but be- 
cause of the tight sugar supply at pres- 
ent, canners’ sugar certificates will now 
be issued only in amounts sufficient for 
the particular quarter of the year. 
Under these circumstances, pea canners 
should be liberal in estimating on Form 
R-314 how many cases they will pack 
before July 1. In making application, 
for the third quarter, a canner packing 
both peas and corn should apply for suf- 
ficient sugar for the balance of his pea 
pack and for all of his corn pack. 


The sugar rationing order requires 
that canners report to their district OPA 
offices the amount of sugar used each 
month, such report to be filed by the 
15th day of the following month. We 
understand that very few Wisconsin can- 
ners have been complying with this re- 
quirement and we understand further 
that OPA will not issue certificates for 
any 1945 quarter until a complete report 
has been filed by the canner as to his 
1944 sugar usage. No form for this re- 
port is provided by OPA and it can best 
be in the form of a letter stating: 


1. The quantity of sugar received in 
1944 (including any carry-over from 
1948). 


2. The number of cases of peas and corn 
packed in 1944 on the basis of 24/2’s. 


3. The amount of sugar used per case 
for peas, whole kernel corn and cream 
style corn, and the total quantity 
used. 


4. The disposition of any sugar not used 
for canning in 1944—whether still on 
hand or sold. If any was sold, report 
buyers’ names and quantities, what 
ration evidences you received and 
where you surrendered them. 


The provisional allowance for canned 
peas and corn remains the same as in 
previous years, which is, on the basis of 
24/2’s, 6/10 lb. for peas, 8/10 lb. for 
whole kernel corn, and 1% lbs. for cream 
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style corn. For vacuum-pack corn, the 
allowance is % lb. per case of 24/12 oz. 

We have requested OPA to amend the 
sugar rationing regulation to permit can- 
ners to obtain their entire season’s sup- 
ply of sugar at one time instead of by 
quarters but because of the short supply, 
OPA has been unwilling to make that 
change. Canners will do well, however, 
to assure themselves of their supply as 
early as possible. 


Foreign refined sugar.—Because of the 
short supply of sugar, some sugar refined 
in foreign countries is now being offered, 
We are advised that some of these for- 
eign sugars are entirely unsuited for 
canners’ use because of the presence of 
thermophilic bacteria. Domestic refined 
sugars, both beet and cane, are generally 
satisfactory for canners’ use, but we be- 
lieve a canner should not use a foreign 
refined sugar without having a sample 
examined by a laboratory. Members of 
the NCA may submit samples to the 
NCA Laboratories for such examination 
without charge. 


SEABROOK GETS GOING 


One of the most concentrated agricul- 
tural production efforts ever undertaken 
got underway March 16 at Seabrook 
Farms near Bridgeton, N. J., where more 
than 56,000,000 pounds of vegetables will 
be produced for consumption this year 


_ by Uncle Sam’s fighting forces and his 


Allies. 


A “task force” of 200 tractors com- 
menced plowing the lush 31,000-acre 
farm bowl with the momentum of a mili- 
tary break-through preparatory to ap- 
plication of 22,795,000 pounds of fer- 
tilizer and planting of 2,094,375 pounds 
of vegetable seed. 


Said C. F. Seabrook, “Only a possible 
manpower shortage or bad weather con- 
ditions will prevent bumper crops this 
year. And, though we’re doing all pos- 
sible to avert a labor shortage—we can’t 
do anything about the weather but cross 
our fingers!” 


Seabrook crops include peas, lima 
beans, beets, turnips, snap beans, corn, 
spinach and, from a 513-acre orchard, 
millions of pounds of apples. Asparagus 
is purchased from adjacent farms on 
contract. 


Preparing for eight months of unpre- 
cedented production are superintendents 
of Seabrook’s mammoth quick-freezing 
and dehydration plants located in the 
midst of the vegetable acreage. 


By the end of April Seabrook farmers 
will have poured 1,358,000 pounds of pea 
seed over 4,850 acres fertilized by 6,590,- 
000 pounds of scientifically compounded 
nitrogen, phosphoric acid and potash to 
produce an anticipated 12,000,000 pounds 
of select peas during early June. 


By the double-cropping procedure that 
has proved spectacularly successful at 
Seabrook Farms, the pea harvest will be 
followed in mid-June by planting of 
Henderson and Fordhook lima beans in 
ground just divested of pea vines. Suffi- 
cient fertilizer is being applied now to 
grow both crops thus reducing the June 
planting operations to harrowing, discing 
and seeding. 


_It is by such methods and use of ultra- 
modern mechanical equipment that Sea- 
brook Farms obtains maximum yields 
from its thousands of acres of farmland. 


Farms’ insect control is 
mechanized. Specially-designed insecti- 
cide sprayers attached to airplanes 
spread scientifically-compounded oils that 
spell destruction for pea aphids and 
other plant lice. 


Even the 


Not the biggest job at Seabrook Farms 
is planting, however. Major problem, 
these days, is harvesting since it requires 
many niore “hands” than plowing and 
seeding. Likewise a problem is the 
processing which must commence within 
three hours after harvesting to seal-in 
the health-giving vitamin content and 
field-fresh flavor of the vegetables. 


“And neither of these projects would 
be a peace-time problem,” says Seabrook 
who built a vast agricultural and food 
processing enterprise from a_ 60-acre 
farm inherited from his father. 


“It’s the war-caused shortage of labor 
that keeps us constantly alerted to pre- 
vent crop spoilage. Unless we have an 
abundance of labor at the right time, we 
may lose much-needed crops.” 


Evidence of how quickly Seabro crop 
losses would be reflected in Arm. mess 
kitchens and on American dinnev tables 
is contained in Department of A <ricul- 
ture records which indicate more than 
half of all quick-frozen lima be:ns are 
grown at Seabrook Farms. 


-Meanwhile Seabrook Farms’ la or re 
cruiting agents are at work roun‘ing UP 
former employes and enlisting others for 
the Food Front jobs that will b« avail- 
able with the first harvesting of peas » 
mid-May. The workers will be housed in 
modern dormitories and family dw-llings 
recently erected on the Farms. 
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Ly Picture of one of the new 
/ } U. S. Navy cargo vessels, 
into which sturdiness with 


remember Berlin Chapman’s 
experience and increased capa- 
city for production when you 
need canning machinery. The 
condenser above, built to Navy 


specifications, is typical of our ability to handle any 
post-war problem that may confront you—for stand- 
ard or special machinery. Yes, we'll have new 
‘ypes of equipment then, too. 
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endurance is built, 


AVY specifications are tough, and Navy inspec- 
tors see that all equipment that goes into a 
cargo vessel meets or exceeds their strict specifica- 
tions. Berlin Chapman with its years of experience 
building dependable equipment for the canning and 
food processing industry has used this experience to 
help meet the Navy’s needs — to transport food to 
the fighting zones, 


BERLIN CHAPMAN CO. 
BERLIN, WISCONSIN 
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HANDLING SALESMEN--- 


Train them and start them rightly, for their sakes as well as your own—The essentials of good 
selling—By BETTER PROFITS 


From necessity, employment of new 
salesmen thus far has been on a very 
sketchy basis. Employers of large num- 
bers of retail men tell me that in many 
instances references as to financial re- 
sponsibility were generally investigated, 
but that ability to do a good job of sell- 
ing any one commodity was_ seldom 
looked into. Then, after the men were 
hired, they were turned loose with but 
little schooling in their duties. Even 
fundamentals of selling were completely 
ignored. As a result the men all too 
often got away to a bad start and gen- 
erally wound up by getting into an un- 
necessary argument with the _ retail 


dealer whose support they were supposed 


to cultivate. 


Selling will always be broken down 
into at least four essential, orderly steps 
and if one is slighted or skipped alto- 
gether, the chances of a favorable result 
of any call are greatly lessened. You 
recall the four steps: Securing attention, 
Arousing interest, Creating desire, and 
Closing. It goes without saying that 
the mere entrance of a salesman to a 
store does create attention but it also 
goes without saying that this attention 
should be favorable, if possible. The 
more favorable, the better. As a result, 
long before the days of trained or 
planned selling a retail man, if he was 
alive to his responsibilities, tried to have 
with him at least a piece of store adver- 
tising material. His opening salutation 
generally ran something like this: “Mr. 
Blank, I am with the Hot Shot Company. 
They have a new model and they are 
anxious to have you know more about it. 
Your sales and profits will increase as 
vou stock and sell this model, and it will 
take only a few minutes of your time 
to learn about it. Incidentally, I have 
brought you an attractive store hanger 
calling the attention of your trade to 
the present Hot Shot Models which you 
have in stock. May I set it right here 
on the counter where it can be readily 
seen?” 

Some who usually stress the service 
angle of selling will reverse the order of 
the opening remarks above, and tell the 
dealer they are bringing him the piece 
of dealer’s help and then mention the 
new Hot Shot model. In either case they 
create a much more favorable impression 
than that of the salesman who enters 
each store with nothing more in mind 
than to make the call, place a piece of 
advertising material as soon as possible 
and then carry on a short conversation, 
departing for the next call as quickly as 
they can. I know I am proposing some- 
thing revolutionary in retail selling, but 
vou will see more of it as time passes. 
Memember the average food manufac- 
turer has his plans already laid for post- 
war selling; his sales talks for retail men 
are already mimeographed, or printed 
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and at the first opportunity his men will 
be on the street, after adequate training, 
ready to compete strenuously for their 
share of the consumer’s dollar. 

I am fortunate in knowing many retail 
salesmen for nationally known canners 
who have retained their jobs during the 
war thus far. They have been doing all 
they could to keep well known brands 
alive in the memories of consumers. They 
have had a hard time keeping busy, their 
sales have not been profitable in any 
sense, or their presence on the trade at 
all necessary except for the purpose of 
keeping contact with at least key re- 
tailers. Some day these men will have 
a job of selling to do and they are going 
to have a hard time of it unless they, 
too, learn an effective sales talk, and use 
it at every opportunity. In their case 
you will almost say they do not need a 
stereotyped approach, that they are so 
well known to their trade that their 


- usual daily salutation is all that is 


needed. In fact I have seen them work- 
ing in company with district supervisors 
without benefiting at all to the degree 
possible in connection with such visits. 
In the months to come we will see many 
ex-service men back calling on the trade 
they covered before they entered the 
wars. In such cases the dealers will 
want to visit a bit with them and all too 
often the purpose of the call will be soon 
forgotten. All the foregoing calls atten- 
tion to the need for a set sales approach, 
canvass and close. 


WARNING 

Canners_ representatives calling on 
wholesale trade and brokerage represen- 
tatives as well, all too often rush in, rush 
through a sales presentation and rush 
out again without having covered a 
single point thoroughly in a standard 
sales talk. No doubt they feel a little 
above the necessity of such sales cover- 
age, that their personality and sales 
presence, plus acquaintance, are all that 
are needed to make the sale and cement 
friendships further. Nothing could be 
further from the real nature of things. 
The facts are, any buyer reacts most 
favorably to a competent sales presenta- 
tion, properly presented and from the 
appropriate psychological standpoint. 

All this may sound forbiding to the 
smaller canner anxious to get a good 
start in post-war selling and merchan- 
dising. It need not be at all alarming. 
I cannot picture any canner employing a 
salesman for the first time who will have 
the framework of a set sales approach, 
presentation and canvass already in his 
desk, but I can presume the newly em- 
ployed representative will post himself 
thoroughly regarding the product, poli- 
cies of his employer, as well as his stand- 
ing in the trade. With this knowledge 
in mind, I can then see the salesman 
preparing a sales talk that should em- 
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body his conception of the presentation 
he expects to make. The practical ex- 
perience of the employer will quickly tel] 
him whether or not it sounds convincing 
and rings true to facts as they are known. 
Let employer and sales employee work 
over his suggested sales talk until both 
are satisfied with it and certain it will 
get results. Then and only then should 
a man be turned out on the trade, be it 
wholesale or retail. 


AT WORK 

Now your man is trained, ready to go. 
He starts out, achieves a certain degree 
of success and feels he has arrived. For 
your part you are satisfied with results 
and with what happens. The employee 
falls into a rut, you cease to check his 
performance regularly, and in six months 
or a year he is not half the salesman he 
was. As a matter of fact, selling canned 
foods is not as easy as many think. It 
is not easy because in most cases a man 
is selling something tangible, a can of 
this or that, a case or a thousand cases 
of food. In times such as these the mere 
fact it is available makes it desirable 
from most any viewpoint. Sales are 
made and after all, we think, that is all 
we are after. The situation will be vastly 
different after the war’s end. 

If any class of salesmen are to be 
pitied right now it is the class that have 
been happily employed by some large 
corporation, doing a combined display, 
merchandising and ambassadorial func- 
tion. They have been generally located 
in some branch office, national get to- 
gethers have been few and far between, 
contact with headquarters has been lack-+ 
ing. Their morale is at a low ebb, it’s 
possible they have lost a lot of their first 
enthusiasm for the job and the products 
they sell. These men of all men, need to 
be pepped up and set going at an ac- 
celerated pace in selling and contact 
work. A complete revamping of their 
sales approach, daily routine in selling 
and a thorough re-indoctrination in the 
company policies will be in order before 
post-war selling starts full swing for 
them. 

It may be in three months, it may be 
thirty or more but some morning we will 
arise and find ourselves, as canners, 
faced with one of the hardest selling jobs 
we ever tackled. If our basic principles 
of sales and merchandising efforts are 
sound; if we are prepared to send out a 
sales force as well equipped as possible to 
do this job, we have nothing to fear. If 
we allow ourselves to drift until the time 
more nearly approaches when we must 
do something tangible about selling our 
output, not simply allowing our buyers 
to take it away from us, our task will be 
all the harder, the final results in doubt. 
Your future sales and profits will in- 
crease as you prepare now to do a 
selling job in the post-war era! 
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For many years we have been 
co-operating with the Pea and 
Lima Bean Canners, furnishing 
efficient hulling equipment to 
meet the needs of today and an- 
ticipating the needs oftomorrow. 


Now another ‘‘tomorrow’’ has 
arrived. Its needs are pressing. 


ning Industry is meeting these 
needs is proof enough that our 
yesterday’s preparation was and 
will continue to be of much 


help. 


WISCONSIN 
Established 1880 @ Incorporated 


REEN PEA HULLING SPECIALISTS 
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Thesuccess with which theCan- 


There is no shortage of good insurance pro- 
tection—tailor-made for your industry —as 
provided by *F-I-F. | Here is what the Feder- 
ation offers you: 


Security 


ASSETS -- More than $60,000,000. 
SURPLUS -- More than $24,000,000. 


Non-Assessable policies backed by 13 leading legal 
reserve Mutual Fire Insurance Companies. 


No power of Attorney to sign 


You assume no contingent liability 


Senuice 


Broad comprehensive coverage 
Improved modern forms 
Specialized rate engineering service 


Effective inspection service through cooperation of 
Federation, Agent and Owner to reduce hazard, pre- 
vent loss and control cost 


Large CASH dividends EQUITABLY distributed to ALL 
policyholders, plus term savings on 3 and 5 year 
policies 


No reserve funds required in addition to premiums 


Dependable insurance protection available through 
any agent of any member company of 


“Foon INDUSTRIES FEDERATION 


OF MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANIES 
HOME OFFICE: 7450 Sheridan Road, Chicago 26 
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Order 


JERSEY *% HAMPERS 
Now! 


Wherever 
Tomatoes 
Service 


Known 


To anticipate your hamper requirements and 
place your orders now is to permit us to pro- 
perly fit you into our production schedule and 
assure deliveries of needed quantities of right 
quality—on time. 


JERSEY PACKAGE Co. 


Phone 473 BRIDGETON, N.J. Phone 472 
Three Factories—BRIDGETON, VINELAND, MILLVILLE 


Hydro-Geared Grader 


embodies the experience of over fifty years of pea grader 
building. Using a full 10 feet of sieving surface, all except 
the larger sizes of peas are screened out within 24 feet of 
the feed end, leaving 74 feet for exact grading. These 
peas are floated in water back to the next sieve receiving 
a thorough wash. Canners are assured not only the best 
machine available for the purpose but a higher return for 
their improved quality packs. 


Let us tell you about it. 
THE SINCLAIR -SCOTT COMPANY 


‘‘The Original Grader House’’ 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


Woodruff of Orange 


our 


80th 


Anniversary 


This year more than ever contract with an old 
reliable seed house. We grow only enough to 
take care of our contracts. You are therefore 
assured of getting fresh stocks when making a 
contract with us. 


A full line of seed for the 
PARTICULAR CANNER 


ORANGE, CONN. 


A Canner’s Seasonal Opera- 
tion Makes Special Forms 
of Protection URGENT 


A cannery crippled by fire 
just prior or during its vital 
season can be faced with a 
whole year’s operating loss. 

Lansing B. Warner, Inc.,can 
give you improved coverage 
that will insure all or part of 
these losses, including profit, 
at comparatively low cost. 

Write us for facts on this 
invaluable form of insurance. 


SPECIALIZED 
SERVICE 


to the 
PROCESSING. 
~ INDUSTRY 


DEPENDABLE AND ECONDMIC A: 
FOR 36 YEARS. 
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THE CANNED FOODS MARKETS 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


The Aggitation About Food—Stocks and 
What They Mean—Canners Doing Their 
“Bit’’—Spring Outlook Good—The Job 
Ahead. 


FROTH—If you listen to the utterances 
of the daily papers, and of the politicians 
wheedling them for free publicity, you 
will feel convinced that the entire 
country has been obsessed this past 
week with one question— Foods. Of 
course, OPA in its effort to equitably 
distribute our food stocks and keep 
prices to consumers in range, has come 
in for severe belaboring. ’Tis ever thus 
with any effort to serve the public, again 
if we believe the muck rakors. But it 
must not be overlooked that the great 
mass of our population deeply appreciate 
the wonderful service OPA has rendered 
it, and we might add by far the vast 
majority of our industry considers OPA- 
as a very beneficial enactment. This 
food question is so uppermost that we 
are editorializing on it this week, and 
therefore, have nothing further here to 
say, except that the undiplomatic and 
unfair charge against our ally, Britain, 
has been refuted from that home base. 
They accused Britain of having as much 
as 700 million tons of food stock-piled 
for their own use. It has been shown 
that their stock piles, heavily reduced to 
supply the wants in European countries, 
now amount to less than 6 million tons. 


FOOD STOCKS—Of more direct interest 
is the issuance under a most recent date 
by the Division of Statistics of NCA on 
the “total civilian stocks and shipments 
of canned sweet corn.” As of March 1 
these st cks of all styles of canned corn 


in all -ections of the country totaled 
2,897,1°| cases, basis of 2’s, compared 
with 5, 17,000 cases on March 1, 1944. 


The ..me statistical report on tomato 


juice a d tomato juice cocktail in can- 
ners’ h nds (in cases of all sizes, sold 
and un: ld) showed March 1st, 3,406,000 
tases, s chtly more than March 1 figures 
In 1944 .f 2,918,000 cases. 

It wi be easy to take out of these 
figures he idea that these goods are 
being td by their processors and are 
‘pen to ltimate sale on the market. In 
asense hat is true but with respect to 
‘orn, i: particular, and doubtless the 
juices + o, these are all held on allot- 
ment. 9 other words, assigned to 
buyers. [his is shown in the Thursday 
teport © the New York Journal of Com- 
merece | its canned foods editor, who, 
‘mmen ng on the market situation, 
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says: “Aside from the movement of na- 
tionally advertised brands of vegetables 
and fruits, which are against allotments, 
there is no important supply moving to 
the trade here.” Of course, there isn’t, 
nor has there been for a long while. No 
sane canner would hold salable stock six 
months after production in the face of 
ceiling prices, and in the knowledge that 
he would have to provide safe storage 
and overhauling of the stock at his own 
expense, only to sell at ceiling prices 
which he could have gotten months ago. 
So while there might seem to be goods 
held in the hands of the canners, that is 
just all they are—they are merely being 
held for those who own them, even if 
they have not paid for them as yet. And 
that’s open to question. 


LOOKING TOWARDS ’45—The entire can- 
ning industry is more intensely inter- 
ested in its preparations for the 1945 
packs than in anything else. They have 
been busy on contracting acreage, first 
because they want to do the job handed 
them by the war powers, and that is to 
produce the largest possible output of 
these vitally necessary foods both for our 
fighting forces and for consumer con- 
sumption. And likewise, because in 
order to participate in any subsidy that 
may be allowed, and which we feel cer- 
tain will be allowed, they must have con- 
tracted for the acreage at the prescribed 
rates. That’s the good business side of 
the proposition, but we still believe that 
our splendid food producers are more 
moved by desire to furnish these neces- 
sary foods as their “bit” than they are 
in such technical questions, even though 
it does mean money. 


Dame nature gave the growers and 
canners a big boost during the last two 
weeks, furnishing ideal spring weather 
in almost every section, and thereby lift- 
ing hopes. As the week closes Old Man 
Winter threatens to get in a last blow 
of cold weather with some snow in some 
sections. But it looks like a very promis- 
ing spring for growers and canners. 


Secretary Wickard, speaking to a 
meeting of farmers in Indiana, set the 
pace for this year’s efforts. Comment- 
ing on the possibility of the ending of 
the war in Europe, he said: “For the 
immediate future—the period, however 
long it may be, between now and the 
day of final and complete victory— 
farmers have just one great job. It is to 
continue their all-out effort to produce 
every ounce of the huge amounts of food 
and fiber that are needed to win the war, 
and the peace which will follow. I want 
to say to you with the greatest emphasis 
at my command that the prospective de- 


mand for American food was never 
larger. The end of the war in Europe, 
whenever it comes, will bring no let-up 
in the needs for full production.” And 
that goes for the canners, of course, and 
will be their guide accordingly. 


And another authority gives timely 
warning: 


PATTERSON’S WARNING NOTE 


Robert P. Patterson, Under-Secretary 
of War, one of the country’s leading 
realists about the war and one who has 
kept his face firmly set toward victory 
with a single-mindedness of purpose evi- 
dent in few others, writes: 


“Our hardest problem right now in 
supply of the military forces comes from 
the sanguine feeling that is abroad in 
Washington. The prevalence of this 
feeling leads people to treat our require- 
ments, even immediate ones, as unwar- 
ranted and unreal. Yet we get the most 
urgent cables from overseas for increase 
in the shipment of munitions. It is 
claimed that we are overproducing on 
the very day that we get a cable from 
General Eisenhower begging for more 
shipments of the identical items.” 


Despite the urgency noted by Mr. 
Patterson, no final action has yet been 
taken by Congress on national service 
legislation or the draft of nurses. 


But there are still two wars to be won. 


The following market reports indicate 
the perfect willingness of buyers to ob- 
tain any possible supplies of canned 
foods, and likewise the continuing heavy 
demand by the consuming public on re- 
tail stocks of these goods. Naturally, 
there can be no real market changes in 
prices because, as we have said above, 
these goods were contracted for at the 
time of packing, are not now on the 
market, and undoubtedly the price was 
set at that time, or in any event, means 
full ceiling rates. Any further com- 
ments here would simply be repetitious. 


However, before closing it should be 
said that Chester Bowles of OPA, always 
a good business man, and little if at all 
interested politically, appeared before a 
Congressional committee and completely 
refuted the wild charges against the 
manner in which his department had 
handled the food situation. You owe it 
to yourself to read this report of his, so 
that you may be properly posted, and 
get some idea of what a battle these good 
men have against political odds, in addi- 
tion to the ignorance or selfishness ci 
interested parties. The food job et ics 
best is a tremendous task, and they 
might well be spared the annoyance and 
worse of these enemies. 
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NEW YORK MARKET 


Food Discussion Holds Interest—Continuing 
Effort to Place ‘‘Futures’’—Buyers Willing 
About Spots, Also—- Consumer Demands 
Steadily Depleting Stocks—Waiting Govern- 
ment Decision on Maine Sardines—Fruit 
Canner Makes Final Allotments. 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, March 23, 1945. 


THE SITUATION—Aside from some small 
allocations of fruits by a leading packer, 
the week here has been rather an un- 
eventful one insofar as spot trading is 
concerned. There is much interest evi- 
dent among canned foods traders in the 
current furore in Washington surround- 
ing food shipments abroad, with general 
expectation that the demands made in 
Congress for a rationalization of the 
food export program may result in more 
attention being paid to consumer require- 
ments here at home, as opposed to ex- 
port commitments for relief purposes. 
Distributors here are still trying to 
have canners accept additional futures 
bookings, and while packers are taking 


care of regular distributors, nothing in © 


the shape of “futures trading,” as the 
term is commonly understood in the 
trade, is in progress. 


THE OUTLOOK—The immediate problem 
for distributors is protection of inven- 
tories, and hence jobbers are still on the 
buying side of the market. This situa- 
tion is expected to continue for the im- 
mediate future, but the outcome of Wash- 
ington discussions on export takings of 
food by war agencies, aside from the 
military, and new pack prospects will of 
course have an important bearing when 
the trade starts to formulate inventory 
policies for the next marketing season. 


TOMATOES—Demand for tomatoes 
holds, but the market continues at a 
virtual standstill, due to the scarcity of 
supply. Early packs in the South are 
coming in for more attention. The trade 
at the moment seems to be content with 
current holdings of tomato juice and 
catsup, and little activity is noted in 
these lines. 


PEAS—There is a continued good move- 
ment of canned peas into consuming 
channels, and distributors’ stocks con- 
tinue to shrink, with replacements an 
utter impossibility in the case of top 
grades. More trading interest in stan- 
dards is reported currently, and both 
wholesalers and retailers are doing an 
increasing volume in this grade. 


BEANS—Moderate activity is reported 
in standard green beans, and WFA re- 
leases are also coming in for continued 
attention by the distributing trades. 
Current offerings consist almost entirely 
of standards, with the higher grades 
cleared from first hands. 
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ASPARAGUS — The trade is awaiting 
further advices from California on prob- 
able deliveries of ’grass this season, and 
some memorandum orders are also being 
placed with midwestern and _ eastern 
canners. 


SPINACH—Unfavorable weather is 
slowing down spinach on the Coast. 
Meanwhile, distributors are awaiting 
further action by canners in the way 
of trade offerings. 


SARDINES—Only limited packing is re- 
ported from Maine this week, with the 
trade awaiting a set-aside order covering 
the 1945 pack. There is a good demand 
reported, and a considerable backlog o 
orders is being accumulated. 


OTHER FISH—Current Lenten demand 
is depleting salmon holdings, and a sold- 
up market is in prospect by this time 
the usual seasonal spurt in demand dur- 
ing the warm summer months arrives. 
Tuna holdings are also definitely on the 
short side, with no replacements being 
offered. Only limited deliveries of new 
pack oysters will reach the trade, and 
offerings currently are unavailable. The 
shrimp supply situation continues tight, 
both in first hands and at resale. .Im- 
ported fish lines, mainly sardines, are 
coming in for more attention from the 
trade here, but offerings are relatively 
meagre. 


FRUIT ALLOTMENTS—A _ prominent 
packer this week issued announcements 
covering “first and final” allotments from 
1944 packs as follows: 


Glass pack de luxe plums—75% in 
number of cases against 1941 purchases 
consisting of 50% 2%s and 50% 3038s at 
$1.75 and $1.20% per dozen, respectively, 
f.o.b. Northwest common point. 


Elberta freestone peaches, 70% against 
base period purchases, consisting of 80% 
of 2%s halves at $3.01 and 20% of 2%s 
sliced at $3.07, both f.o.b. Northwest 
common point. 


Glass pack light sweet cherries, 65% 
of base period purchases, consisting of 
50% 2%s at $3.83 and 50% 303s at $2.65, 
f.o.b. Northwest common point. 

Pineapple juice, 32% of base period 
purchases, consisting of 75% No. 2s at 
$1.15 and 25% 46 ounce, at $2.75, basis 
f.o.b. dock Honolulu. 


CITRUS JUICE—Only limited offerings 
of grapefruit juice are being made, with 
no indications at the moment of any 
further substantial offerings. Blended 
juices, however, are still available in a 
fair way, and the same holds true in the 
case of orange juice. There is fair buy- 
ing interest reported here. 


RESALE FRUITS—Only limited offerings 
of California fruits are available on the 
market, and generally at mark-ups which 
make them unattractive to distributors. 
Jobbers in most instances are standing 
pat on current inventories, anticipating 
retailer demand that will clear their hold- 
ings before 1945 pack arrivals may be 
looked for. 


CHICAGO MARKET 


Summer-like Weather Affects Trading— 

Meat Scarcity Real—Futures Receiving But 

Little Attention—Some Salmon Arrives— 

Canner Halibut Offered, and Apparently 

Liked—Some Fruits Step Out—Swapping 
Salmon for Pineapple. 


By ‘‘Midwest” 


Chicago, Ill., March 23, 1945 


RETAIL ACTIVITY SLOW BUT RESALE MAR- 
KET STILL ACTIVE—Chicagoland has ex- 
perienced some rather warm weather— 
in fact, on several days record tempera- 
tures in the high 70s, the past week. This 
has dimmed retailer enthusiasm for sea- 
sonal items like dried fruits, nuts, pop- 
corn, syrups and even flours. The jobbers 
have felt this letup tho the insistent de- 
mand for scarce merchandise continues 
unabated. Some houses are “moving 
out” slow sellers like apple butter and 
fig jam, with salmon, pears, and peaches 
on deals that, believe it or not, make 
everybody but the officials at OPA happy. 
The meat situation in Chicago is really 
acute—no fooling. No one would know 
Chicago is the packing capital of the 
world by looking at the empty meat cases 
in market after market. Many of the 
smaller combination markets and grocer- 
ies are closing early, or shutting up en- 
tirely, several days a week, due to their 
inability to get anything in the meat line 
except head cheese and neck bones. The 
consumer rush to buy any high protein 
food like canned meats, cheese, meat 
soups, canned fish and prepared products 
like spaghetti, raviolis and pork and 
beans has been even more intensified past 
weeks. But all of these are scarce at 
all levels and when resales are available 
move at or near full service markups. 


FUTURES—Unless there is more under- 
current activity going on than meets the 
eye, futures are receiving little attention. 
This is not due to distributors lack of 
interest, but rather canners complete dis- 
interest. A few brokers are “writing 
up” protection-type orders with every 
conceivable qualification to cover their 
principals in event of pro rate deliveries, 
but these seem the exception rather than 
the rule. As mentioned before, local 
trade feels positively their old sources 
will protect them without necessity of 
any contracts, bookings, or even under- 
standings. From the others, including 
spot pickups and resales, deal can be 
worked best just at, during or ri ht after 
the packs. 


CANNED FISH—Some belated Salmon 
shipments are arriving but | ool car 
quantities so small many jobber. are not 
even taking them into wareho: ses, but 
moving out in assortments at f |l retail 
ceilings to chain buyers. Tuna «. liveries 
have slowed up so perceptibly last 60 
days that even resales are hard | » locate. 
Buyers are hoping with crosse fingers 
there will be a resumption of s! ipments 
ere long to take care of the i.crea 
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spring and summer demand ahead. Libby 
is featuring halves cans Pacific Coast 
Halibut in the market as a “test.” It’s 
an excellent product resembling tuna in 
color and taste. Since point free, the 
demaid is only slightly less than terrific, 
and the trade here are hoping this packer 
as Well as others will materially expand 
production next season. The end of this 
month ,will see termination of WFA 
order freezing all California Sardines for 
Government. Even in view of huge 
Army and Lend Lease needs, buyers hope 
at least some driblets will go into needed 
civilian channels and are hoping for a 
50-75% setaside in place of present 
100%. 


CANNED FRUITS—A few popular items 
have finally “come out of hiding” into the 
resale market. It’s evidently instances 
of “pointitis.” This is especially true on 
#10 sizes where all institutions, hotels 
and restaurants are severely limited 
pointwise, due to latest OPO edict. Thus 
#2% Water Clings, #10 Solid Pack Pie 
Clings, #10 Choice Italian Prunes, #10 
Michigan Free Clings, and #10 Spiced 
Whole Pears have showed up past week. 
Other fruits still obtainable and at rea- 
sonable markups are 2% Figs, 2% Glass 
Prepared Prunes, #2 and #10 Apple- 
sauce, #215 and #10 Whole Apricots. 
There have been some offers around 
town to trade salmon for pineapple, case 


Better Quality 
SWEET CORN... 


Michael-Leonard’s 
Hybrid Sweet Corn 


THs is the sweet corn that yields so much more 
- - grows easier - - and gives you larger, 
sweeter, more tender and succulent kernels. 


Free Catatoc 


For complete descriptions and natural-color 
pictures of the entire line of Michael-Leonard’s 
Sweet Corn hybrids, write today for your FREE 
copy of our new Canners’ and Freezers’ catalog. 
Also describes many other choice seeds. 


against case, cost against cost, but no 
takers. One broker estimates there are 
literally less than 500 cases Hawaiian 
Pineapple at all levels throughout Chica- 
goland. In the meantime, there is limited 
movement % gallon glass unrationed 
“Crushed Pineapple.” 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Some Rain—Warm Weather Needed——The 
Olive Pack—Smaller Asparagus Pack Ex- 
pected—Small Pack of Artichokes—Begun 
On Spinach Canning—New Strawberries 
Developed—West Coast Notes. 


By “Berkeley” 


San Francisco, March 23, 1945 


RELIEF—A welcome rain has fallen 
throughout California, bringing relief to 
many areas where dry weather and low 
temperatures have been holding back the 
development of early crops. The rainfall 
is still below normal in many places and 
further rains will be needed if crops are 
to be even normal. Warm weather is 
now needed to stimulate the growth of 
spinach and asparagus, the first crops to 
receive attention by canners. 


OLIVES—Estimates of the canned ripe 
olive pack for 1944-45 places this close 
to 900,000 cases, against a pack of 
1,081,000 cases the previous year. As 
the crop was about 11,000 tons smaller, 
the pack was in about the usual propor- 
tion to the crop. While it was reported 
at times during the active canning sea- 
son that the pack was running about 
even as to the use of tin and glass, it 
now seems that the glass pack will prove 
more than twice as large as that in tin. 
Rather more green olives were processed 
in 1944-45 than in the previous year, but 
only a small part of these found their 
way into glass. About one half the 
State’s olive crop was crushed for oil, 
with production estimated to be slightly 
below 900,000 gallons. This compares 
with an output of almost 1,150,000 gal- 
lons the year before. The demand for oil 
was such that almost no fruit was per- 
mitted to go unharvested, the fruit being 
picked even from trees grown as orna- 
mentals. 


ASPARAGUS—Prospects are for a smaller 
pack of canned asparagus in California 
than was had last year, according to 
representative canners and growers. The 
point is brought out that the bearing 
acreage is down about 5,000 acres from 
that of last year and that most of this 
falling off is in districts which supply 
canners. A recent survey by the Cali- 
fornia Crop Reporting Service places the 
acreage this year at 65,390 acres, while 
a year ago it was 70,330 acres. AW but 
about 5,000 acres are in the Delta dis- 
trict at the head of San Francisco Bay. 
Harvesting is under way, but cool weather 


The MICHAEL -LEONARD CO. 


Sioux City 6, IOWA 333 W. 35th St., Chicago 16, Ill. 


has been holding back the crop and it is 
believed that the fresh market can care 
for all that can be harvested during the 
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next four weeks. Freezers will be in the 
market for increased quantities this year, 
cutting into the quantities that canners 
hope to handle. 


ARTICHOKES—This season’s pack of 
artichokes will be a small one, although 
eight or nine canners plan to participate. 
For months, canners have been scouring 
the market for oil and vinegar, and now 
that they have accumulated modest 
stocks of these the artichoke crop had 
proved a very light one, owing to cold 
weather early in the year. It is acknowl- 
edged that one canner could easily care 
for all the canning stock available, but 
the others have been working for years 
to establish their brands and wish to 
supply the trade to the best of their 
ability. Artichoke growers have been 
getting $200 a ton for their crop, while 
last year canners paid but $87 for the 
chokes they handled, so cost is also a 
problem. One canner has commenced 
operations on a limited scale. 


SPINACH—The canning of spinach has 
been commenced in at least one plant, 
but the large operators do not expect to 
open their plants until about the first 
of April, and possibly a little later. It 
all depends on weather conditions. Buy- 
ers are making efforts to place orders, 
but most canners prefer to wait until 
near the end of the season before accept- 
ing business. 


The California Packing Corporation 
recently made an allotment of six items 
in Del Monte brand Royal Ann cherries, 
De Luxe plums and Elberta freestone 
peaches. The prices, f.o.b. Northwest 
common shipping points, were as follows: 
Royal Ann cherries, No. 2% glass, $3.83; 
No. 303 glass, $2.65. De Luxe plums, 
No. 2% glass, $1.75; No. 303 glass, 
$1.20%. No. 2% Elberta peaches, No. 
2% tin, $3.01, and No. 2%s, tin, sliced, 
$3.07. 


MEXICO—The recent announcement to 
the effect that the Mexican government 
has reduced the tariff on United States 
commercial fishing in Mexican waters by 
25 per cent, has brought inquiries to 
canners in California as to whether or 
not this will mean a larger pack of tuna. 
Buyers are very anxious to get addi- 
tional stocks of canned tuna and lose no 
opportunities of asking canners for more. 
Canners are confirming all orders pos- 
sible for tuna for the civilian trade and 
see little chance of increasing allotments. 

SALMON—Very little canned salmon is 
being shipped from the West Coast to 
domestic distributing points and whole- 
salers are becoming reconciled to the 
fact that they will receive little from 
now on. Some packers with branded 
lines have some to be shipped, but this 
will go out on an allotment basis. 


BERRIES—Five new strawberries, bred 
by the University of California College 
of Agriculture are being offered to 
growers this spring. The breeding work 
was done to produce resistance to dis- 
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ease and to obtain larger crops. Dr. 
Harold E. Thomas and Earl V. Gold- 
smith did the work at the request of 
the Central California Berry Growers 
Association, commencing this in 1926. 
Dr. Thomas resigned his University post 
recently to become director of the newly 
formed Strawberry Institute. 


WEST COAST NOTES 


FRANK L. BURRELL will retire October 
1 as manager of Food Machinery Cor- 
poration’s Anderson-Barngrover  Di- 
vision, San Jose, Calif., but will remain 
as a member of the board of directors 
and the executive committee. He has 
been associated with this firm for more 
than fifty years and for forty years has 
served as manager. He is to be suc- 
ceeded as manager of the division by 
William de Back. 


HUNT EXPANDING—Following the larg- 
est pack in its history, and with plans in 
the making for increasing this in 1945, 
the Hunt Bros. Packing Company, Haw- 
yard, Calif., has announced a number 
of changes in personnel. In the sales 
division, Lloyd C. Hilsz has been made 
assistant sales manager; William Mc- 
Ginnis, long with the firm, has been made 
Central California divisional sales man- 
ager, and Nat Magid has been placed in 
charge of sales in the Southern Cali- 
fornia field. Harry Zimmer, who for- 
merly bought fruits and vegetables for 
canning in the Central California plants, 
has been placed in charge of all field 
buying in California, Oregon and Wash- 
ington. Irving Goldfeder, formerly pro- 
duction manager at the big Hayward, 
Calif., plant, has been made production 
manager for all Hunt Bros. plants, while 
C. W. Froehlich, who has been superin- 
tendent of the Fullerton, Calif., plant, 
has taken over duties as general superin- 
tendent of all plants. 


NEW WAREHOUSE—The Pacific Packing 
Co., Oakdale, Calif., is erecting a ware- 
house at an estimated cost of $16,000. 


IMPROVEMENTS — The Aron Canning 
Co., Stockton, Calif., has arranged to 
make plant improvements at an esti- 
mated cost of $40,000 in advance of the 
opening of the new season. 


NEW FIRM—Alfred and Dino Volandri 
and Silvio Montanelli have filed a formal 
statement to indicate they are in business 
at Manteca, Calif., as the Cali-Fruit 
Canning Co. 


CAN WAREHOUSE—Continental Can Co., 
is erecting a warehouse at 2716 E. 
Miner Ave., Stockton, Calif., at a cost 
of about $85,000. 


EXPANDING—Work is under way at 
Corvallis, Ore., on a substantial addition 
to the plant of the Western Oregon Pack- 
ing Corp. The addition, and installation 
of improved equipment, will make pos- 
sible a much larger pack of beets and 
carrots, as well as fruits. 


GULF STATES MARKET 


Increased Catch of Shrimp But Less Produc- 
tion—Where the Shrimp Came From Last 
Year—Less Oysters Handled—Crab Take 
Increasing. 


By “Bayou” 


Mobile, Ala., March 23, 1945, 


SHRIMP — There were more shrimp 
caught in Louisiana and Alabama this 
past week than the previous one, but 
less shrimp were produced in Biloxi, 
Miss., and Texas the past week. Alto- 
gether 2,469 barrels of shrimp were pro- 
duced in this section last week and 1,526 
barrels the previous week, or an increase 
of 943 barrels. The only area in this 
section reporting the receipt of any 
shrimp for canning was Biloxi and it re- 
ceived only 72 barrels last week and this 
was probably divided among four or six 
canneries, which indicates that the ma- 
jority of the canneries in this section 
have discontinued canning shrimp and 
are canning oysters and crab meat. 


The canneries in Louisiana, Alabama, 
Mississippi, Texas and Georgia operat- 
ing under the Seafood Inspection Service 
of the U. S. Food and Drug Administra- 
tion reported that 754 standard cases of 
shrimp were canned the week ending 
March 10, 1945, which brought the total 
pack for the season to 408,742 standard 
cases as against 381,329 standard cases 
packed during the same _ period last 
season or an increase of 27,413 cases this 
season. 

It is interesting to note that according 
to the report of the U. S. Market News 
Service of New Orleans, the State of 
Louisiana produced 245,167 barrels of 
shrimp in the year 1944, whereas the 
States of Alabama, Mississippi and 
Texas combined only produced 109,863, 
which shows that Louisiana produced 
more than twice as many shrimp last 
year as were produced by the balance of 
the Gulf States in this section put to- 
gether. This is more or less the case 
every year. 


OYSTERS—While Louisiana and Ala- 
bama produced more oysters the past 
week than the previous one, yet Biloxi, 
Miss., produced less and the results are 
that 26,899 barrels were produced by 
the three States the previous week and 
26,140 were produced last week, or a de- 
crease of 759 barrels. 


The canneries in Louisiana and Ala- 
bama received a few more oysters last 
week, but Biloxi upset it by producing 
less oysters the past week. The total 
receipt of oysters by the canneries the 
previous week was 17,707 barrels « rainst 
16,116 received this past week or 4 
difference of 1,591 barrels. 


HARD CRABS—The production of hard 
crabs in Louisiana increased the past 
week and decreased in Biloxi, Miss., but 
the total production shows that there 
were 135,070 pounds of hard crabs pro 
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duced last week and 110,060 pounds 
produced the previous week, or an in- 
crease this past week of 25,010. 

According to report of the U. S. 
Market News Service of New Orleans, 
hard crab production was greater in the 
year 1944 than 1943, as also the produc- 
tion of fresh-cooked crab meat. But the 
biggest jump in production was the pro- 
cessed crab meat, which shows that only 
49,100 pounds processed crab meat were 
packed in 1943, whereas 250,420 pounds 
were packed in 1944. 


FLORIDA FOOD TECHNOLOGISTS 
ORGANIZE 


Under temporary officers, food tech- 
nologists in Florida have organized the 
Association of Florida Food Technolo- 
gists and initiated monthly meetings at 
Winter Haven. Their objective is com- 
pliance with requirements and attain- 
ment of qualifications for charter recog- 
nition as a regional section of the Insti- 
tute of Food Technologists. 

Present officers are: President—John 
L. Heid, U. S. Citrus Products Station, 
Winter Haven, Fla.; Vice President— 
J. J. R. Bristow, Citrus Concentrates, 
Inc, Dunedin; Secretary-Treasurer— 
M. K. Veldhuis, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture Experiment Station, Gaines- 
ville. 

Permanent organization officers are to 
be elected in May at which time applica- 
tion to the Institute for a regional sec- 
tion charter will be made. 


JOIN BROKER ASS’N. 


National Food Brokers’ Association 
announces election of the following to 


membership: Prosk & Bruce, Los 
Angeles, recommended by the _ Ubil- 
Romberger Co. Edwin C. Wilcox, 


Birmingham, recommended by Brown- 
Lee Brokerage Co. 


NEW JOBBING FIRM 


Roger Williams Wholesale Grocery 
Company has acquired the wholesale 
grocery interests of the Brownell & 
Field Co., pioneer Providence, R. L., 
wholesale grocers. The new company is 
headed by the Laurans interests of New 
Bedford, Mass. The sale did not include 
the other Brownell-Field interests, which 
will continue under the same firm name 
in the distribution of coffee, tea, etc. 


STARTS BUSINESS 


L. M. Maranville has organized Maran- 
ville Brokerage Co., food brokers, with 
headquarters at 50 State Street, Albany, 
New York. 


CANCO’S MR. STURDY SPEAKS 
March 27—Philadelphia, Pa., Com- 
bined meeting Central Lions and City 
Business Clubs 
March 28—Brooklyn, N. Y., Rotary 
Club 
" March 29—Sayville, L. I., Rotary Club 


MARCH 1 CANNED FOODS 
STOCKS 


The National Canners Association’s 
Division of Statistics reports the follow- 
ing stocks on hand as of March 1, 1945: 


PEAS—Total civilian stocks in canners’ 
hands 1,870,137 actual cases, equivalent 
to 1,900,000 cases basis 2’s; shipments 
during February were 713,251 actual 
cases, equivalent to 747,000 cases basis 
2’s. These compare with March 1, 1944, 
civilian stocks of 4,667,000 cases 2’s 
equivalent; and shipments for February 
1944 of 1,347,000 cases equivalent 2’s, as 
reported by OPA. 


SWEET CORN—Civilian stocks in can- 
ners’ hands March 1 were shown as 
2,897,131 actual cases, equivalent to 
2,723,000 cases basis 2’s; February ship- 
ments amounted to 1,028,830 actual cases, 
equivalent to 927,000 cases basis 2’s. 
OPA reported March 1, 1944, civilian 
stocks as 5,347,000 cases 2’s and Febru- 
ary 1944 shipments as 1,733,000 cases 
basis 2’s. 


TOMATO JUICE—Total civilian stocks of 
tomato juice, tomato juice cocktail and 
juice mixtures containing 70 per cent or 
more of tomato juice, in canners’ hands 
March 1 were 3,004,744 actual cases, 
equivalent to 3,406,000 cases 2’s; Febru- 
ary shipments were 1,748,587 actual 
cases, equivalent to 1,963,000 cases 
basis 2’s. 


JUICE DRAIN. 


LUNGER 
AD USTMENT 


AYARS HI-SPEED 9 Pocket UNIVERSAL TOMATO 


and CUT STRING BEAN FILLER 


crushing 


hand fill 
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Larger hopper and longer shaker. 
more whole and even 


For filling whole tomatoes 


Measures each can full alike without 


Fills 


Large juice pan—Double valve juicer 


Soon pays for itself in labor saved over 
Capacity up to 180 cans per minute. 
Prices on request 


AYARS MACHINE COMPANY 


Salem, New Jersey 
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WANTED and FOR SALE 


There is many a firm who can readily use your unneeded 
equipment. It’s the opportunity for you to turn it into cash 
while fulfilling the other fellow’s need. Or you may need equip- 
ment yourself, or want to buy or sell or rent a cannery, or 
need help, or a job. Whatever your needs, you will get good 
results from an Ad. on this “Wanted and For Sale” page. The 
rates, per insertion—Straight reading, no display—one to three 
times per line 40c, four or more times per line 30c, minimum 
charge per Ad. $1.00. Count eight average words to the line, 
court initials, numbers, etc., as words. Short line counts as a 
full line. Use a box number instead of your name, if you like. 
Forms close Wednesday noon. The Canning Trade, 20 S. Gay 
St., Baltimore 2, Md. 


FOR SALE — MACHINERY 


“CONSOLIDATED,” serving American Industry for Over 
25 Years—For Sale: Retorts; Filters; Mixers; Fillers; Ex- 
tractors; Cappers; Crowners; Can and Bottle Labelers; Copper 
Cooking Kettles; Glass-lined Tanks; Pumps; Vacuum Pans, etc. 
Rebuilt and guaranteed. Prompt delivery. We buy and sell 
from a single item to a complete plant. Consolidated Products 
Co., Inc., 18-20 Park Row, New York, N. Y. 


FIRST CALL ON FIRST for FOOD EQUIPMENT—Kettles, 
Tanks, all sizes in Stainless Steel, Alum., Copper, etc. Pressure 
Cookers and Retorts; Langsenkamp type Pulper; Mixers for 
powders, liquids, etc.; Labelers, semi or fully auto.; Filling. 
Packaging Equipment; Pulverizers; Grinders; Crushers; Filters; 
Presses; Colloid Mills; Cookers; Extractors; Conveyor. Surplus 
Equipment Purchased. First Machinery Corp., E. River Drive 
and E. 9th St., New York 9, N. Y. 


We manufacture a general line of canning machinery and 
frequently take in good used equipment which we rebuild and 
offer for resale. Write us regarding your requirements for 
either new or rebuilt machinery. Copy of our new No. 700 
catalog for the asking. A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore 2, Md. 


FOR SALE—One 160 H.P. HRT Boiler; Two Robins Steam 
Hoists. Leon C. Bulow, Bridgeville, Del. 


GET INCREASED production regardless of manpower short- 
age with Bonded Portable Power Stacker for box and bag 
handling and piling. Bonded vibrating screens for de-watering 
solids out of canning wastes, for sizing, grading, ete. They pay 
for themselves in 30 days. Also motor truck scales at $440.00 
and Crushers at $345.00. Immediate delivery and terms if 
desired. Bonded Scale Co., 11 Bellview, Columbus 7, Ohio. 


WANTED — MACHINERY 


WANTED—We are in immediate need for Stainless Steel, 
Monel, Aluminum or Copper Kettles and Vacuum Pans; Retorts; 
Filter Presses; Labeling Machines, and Packaging Equipment. 
Adv. 4514, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Nailing Machines. We want 3 used Morgan or 
Doig wood box Nailing Machines quickly, any size. Will pay 
cash. Wire or phone us. Chas. N. Braun Machinery Co., 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 


WANTED—Continuous Cooker and Cooler for #10 cans. 
H. B. Hunter Co., Inc., Norfolk, Va. 


WANTED—Continuous Cooker and Cooler for 2 and 2% 
cans, capacity 80 to 120 cans per minute, 15 to 25 minute cook, 
round type preferred. Bush Bros. & Co., Dandridge, Tenn. 
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WANTED—To Buy: Small Steam Boiler, 4, 6 or & Hp, 
T. H. Fenwick, Ridge, Md. 


WANTED—Good used Gooseneck Elevator for peas. Give 
price, make and height. J. W. Furman Company, R. D. No. 1, 
Northumberland, Pa. 


FOR SALE—FACTORIES 


FOR SALE—First Class Canning Factory; excellent condi- 
tion; Falfurrias, Texas; Southern Pacific Siding; fully equipped 
for canning tomatoes and other vegetables. Exceptionally good 
grapefruit section; no competition. Complete $11,500.00. Will 
sell separately—Metal Building 50’ x 150’; 50’ x 60’ concrete 
floor; 50’ x 40’ two story; $8,000.00. Ideal business location, 
Two 50 H.P. Boilers; 3 Electric Hoists; Stainless Steel Packing 
Troughs; complete tomato packing equipment; $3,500.00. At 
Brownsville, Texas—Two 50 H.P. Boilers; 1 set new flues not 
installed; $800.00. 1 Oil Tank $50.00. Write: J. C. Snidow, 
Texas Canning Co., Christiansburg, Va. 


FOR SALE—Canning Factory; equipped to can 700 cases of 
tomatoes per day; two acres of land; on State road in the 
tomato section. T. H. Fenwick, Ridge, Md. 


FOR SALE — SEED 


FOR SALE—12,000 lbs. Henderson Bush Lima Bean Seed, 
9c per lb. fob; 8,000 lbs. Alaska Pea Seed, 7%4c¢ lb. fob factory 
Kenton, Delaware. Germination tested standard. Adv. 4519, 
The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—2300 lbs. Burpee’s Green Stringless Bean Seed. 
Purchased 1944. Original bags. The Silver Canning Co., Colora, 
Md. 


FOR SALE—2,500 lbs. Shoe Peg Seed Corn, Associated 
Hybrid 19 x 24, grown in 19438; first class condition. Cameron 
Bros. Canning Co., Rising Sun, Md. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


WANTED—To Buy: Tomato Products, Corn, Peas and Chili 
Sauce. Adv. 4521, The Canning Trade. 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED—Production Manager for modern citrus canning 
plant in Florida. Position requires supervision of operations, 
maintenance, and plant additions. Applicant must have highest 
qualifications and experience, and give complete history and 
references. Excellent opportunity and future. Adv. 4520, The 
Canning Trade. 

WANTED—Experienced Pickle Man. Exceptional] oppor- 
tunity for man experienced in contracting and 1 ceiving 
cucumbers for pickling. Knowledge of grading brine st °k and 
ability to supervise and direct the operation of brine: es re 
quired. Right man can develop a permanent well paid © >sition 
with excellent future. Give history, reference and salary 
expected. Plant located in the South. Adv. 4522, The © :nning 
Trade. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


POSITION WANTED—Production Manager, 12 suc- 
cessful experience complete building and operation o! citrus 
canning plants in Florida. At present operating one of | .rgest. 
Adv. 4523, The Canning Trade. 
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Prepare For Harvest Now! 


Take no chances 
USE THE BEST 
prices submitted upon request 
RIVERSIDE MANUFACTURING CO. 


MURFREESBORO, NORTH CAROLINA 


is outstanding. It is obtained 
not by chance but by plan. 


_ Breeders and Growers of Seed Peas and Beans 
MOSCOW, IDAHO 


FOR CANNING OR FREEZING 
FANCIEST WHOLE-KERNEL CORN 


CORN CANNING EQUIPMENT 


THE UNITED ComoPANY Westminster, Md. 


 ,HUSKERS— CUTTERS—TRIMMERS — CLEANERS 
SILKERS—WASHERS and GRINDERS 


CORROSION- 
RESISTANT 


PROCESSING 
EQUIPMENT 


@ Standard or Special 
Types—designed and 
fabricated to your 
specific job needs. 


Lee experience and master craftsman- 
ship in working with all corrosion- 
resistant materials and newly developed 
alloys— is available, anytime, anywhere 

to solve your processing problem. 
Easier priorities—fast deliveries—- 
phone, wire or write your needs today. 


METAL PRODUCTS COMPANY, INC. 


419 Pine Street Philipsburg, Pa. 


CORRUGATED 4 SOLID FIBRE 


BOXES 


Phone: Curtis 0270 


TEE EASTERN BOX COMPANY 
Eas Brooklyn P. O. BALTIMORE, MD. 


LA 
act ATTENTION Sect MercHanpise 
R. J. KITTREDGE & CO. 


814 ¥. SUPERIOR ST. * CHICAGO 22, ILLINOIS 
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PAYS ITS COST EACH YEAR WHERE TO BUY 


: ? . : —the Machinery and Supplies you need and the leading houses 
Stickle Differential Drainage : . that supply them. Consult the advertisements for details. 


and Boiler Return System 
BASKETS (Wood) Picking 
Cuts Boiler Fuel Costs 15% Jersey Package Co., Bridgeton, N. J. 
to 20% and Gives Propor- atl @ “i Riverside Manufacturing Co., Murfreesboro, N. C. 


tionate Increase in Boiler BOOKS, on 
j in , Md. 
Capacity. The Canning Trade, Baltimore, Md 


BOXES, Corrugated or Solid Fibre 
Eastern Box Company, Baltimore, Md. 


you are interested in 


reducing boiler fuel costs CAN MAKING MACHINERY 

Cameron Can Machinery Co., Chicago, Ill. 
fifteen ~ twenty mene General Machinery ‘Corp., Hamilton, Ohio 
and adding proportionate- 


ly to your boiler capacity NI. 


—and getting the extra Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
production advantage of a greater steam supply—ask today Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


A Food Machi Corp., H town, Ill. 
for our special bulletin on “Cutting the Cost of Steam.” You will Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


learn why we can tell you in advance the minimum results it will A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


obtain for you—and guarantee them. 
CANNERS MACHINERY AND EQUIPMENT 
F. H. LANGSENKAMP CO., Indianapolis4, Indiana y Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. ae 
Consult this Reference Book of Better Canning Plant ay i — my 


Equipment for Better Production Ideas. aed q Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


LAN, i, Food Machinery Corp., Hoopestown, III. 
L A N G S . N K A M Pp 7 i}; Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
" EN F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
p M E N T : LaPorte Mat and Mfg. Co., LaPorte, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 
/ Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio 
Representatives: KING SALES & ENGINEERING CO., j A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
t 


San Francisco; TOM McLAY, P. O. Box 14, Port Price Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Deposit, Maryland ” United Company, Westminster, Md. 


CANS 
=|! American Can Company, New York City 
Can Manufacturers Institute, Inc., New York 
Continental Can Co., New York City 


Crown Can Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 


INSURANCE 
Canner’s Exchange, Lansing B. Warner, Inc., Chicago, Ill. 
Food Industries Federation, Chicago 26, Il. 


LABELS 
Gamse Lithographing Co., Baltimore, Md. 
R. J. Kittredge & Co., Chicago, III. 
Piedmont Label Co., Bedford, Va. 
Simpson & Doeller Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Stecher-Traung Lithograph Corp., Rochester, N. Y. 
United States Printing & Lithograph Co., Cincinnati, Ohic 


PEA HULLERS AND VINERS 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. . 
Frank Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 


SALT 
| Diamond Crystal Salt Co., Inc., St. Clair, Mich. 


SEASONINGS 
Basic Vegetable Products Co., Vacaville, Cal 


to meet your trade requirements. 
SEED 


Associated Seed Growers, Inc.. New Haven, Conn. 
——_———-_ Gallatin Valley Seed Co., Bozeman, Mont. 
Michael-Leonard Co., Sioux City, Ia. 
: Northrup, King & Minn. 
PI EDMONT LABELCOM PANY Seed Idaho 


INCORPORATED F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Conn. 


S. D. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Orange, Conn. 


SEED TREATMENT 
United States Rubber Company, New York City 


Corn Products Sales Co., New York City 


DESIGNERS LITHOGRAPHERS 
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We present - - - 


THE McLAUCHLAN SPLITTER 


for 
Freestone Peaches 


Freestone Freestone 


Peaches 


**Monarch”’ Freestone Peach 
Splitter and Pitter (patented) 


INCREASE PRODUCTION 


by using the 
“Monarch” Patented Freestone Peach Splitter and Pitter 


l. Increased production up to 300% 

2. Gives uniform halves with true cut 

3. Operators become skilled in a few days 
4. Easy to operate 

5. Low material cost and maintenance 

6. Users report large savings 

7. Equipped with Stainless Steel Knives 


For Complete Information, Write 


A. K. ROBINS & COMPANY, INC. 


‘' BALTIMORE, 2, MARYLAND 


Manufacturers of a general line of canning machinery 


A. B. McLauchlan Co., Salem, Oregon—Patentees 
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the 


Woodruff’s 


Soybeans: 
y 


he cammended for canning. 
es a heavy yield crop. 


Sousei: Sousei is unexcelled.as a green 


shell bean. Rather frequently it bears 
three seeds per pod. 


With Soybeans as well, Woodruff has 
produced Dependable Seed. 


ALSOAT;: ATLANTA — DALLAS — SACRAMENTO — TOLEDO 
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